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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


A’ this writing the Elections bill has neither been passed nor 

laid aside, but manifest progress has been made in the direc- 
tion of one of these alternatives. The Democratic Senators have 
consumed so much time in idle speeches against the measure, and 
have refused so positively to give any assurance that they will 
consent to a vote at any near time, that it is perfectly plain that 
the Senate must either abandon the measure in the interest of 
other legislation, or must adopt a closure rule. Mr. Gorman 
blandly assured Mr. Hoar, Wednesday afternoon, that they were 
“just on the threshold” of the discussion{! and while this infor- 
mation was not necessary to make it plain to the ordinary mind 
that no vote could be had without some resolute action on the 
part of the majority, it was at least a formal statement of the fact, 
and furnished a definite basis for procedure. 





THE caucus of Republican Senators, Wednesday evening, 
took two important steps. One was to direct the Committee on 
Rules to prepare and report a closure rule. It will probably be 
drawn on the model of that suggested by Mr. Hoar, and be in 
substance, that after debate on any measure has proceeded for “a 
reasonable time,” the majority of the Senate may so declare, and 
order the vote to be taken. This is as nearly what the Senate 
needs as it is easy to formulate. After all, although there has 
been no rule of the “ previous question ” in that body, the custom 
has been, upon any earnestly contested measure, for the majority 
to compel closure, and force a vote, by simply “ sitting it out,” in 
protracted sessions,—often late into the night,—and so exhausting 
the minority’s power of resistance. This crude physical compul- 
sion can hardly be regarded as better, we should say, than the 
declaration, by a vote of the majority, that the discussion is ex- 
hausted. As to what a “reasonable ”’ length of debate may be, 
of course that is a matter for judgment in each case, and the 
Senate will exercise its discretion in the light of public opinion. 





THE other step taken by the caucus was the approval of a 
measure relating to the finances. Its main features are, in sub- 
stance: (1) the purchase of the estimated silver bullion “ surplus ” 
in this country, 12,000,000 ounces, within one year, not more than 
8,000,000 ounces to be purchased in any one month,—this pur- 
chase being additional to those already provided for ; (2) the reduc- 
tion of the compulsory requirement of the deposit of bonds by na- 
tional banks to $1,000; (3) the extension of the limit of national 
bank circulation to the par value of the deposited bonds; (4) pro- 
vision that if the volume of national bank circulation shall fall be- 
low 185 millions, additional silver shall be purchased and certifi- 
cates issued therefor, to equal the deficiency ; (5) provision for free 
coinage, whenever, for one year, silver shall be maintained at a par- 
ity with gold, according to the present ratio of their value; (6) 
provision for the recoinage of the subsidiary, or “ fractional” sil- 
ver coins now in the Treasury vaults. 

All these are measures which in the present state of public 
opinion, the country will be likely to approve. Some of them are 
indeed steps much beyond what would have been thought wise 
twelve months ago, but views have shifted in that time, and the 
evident strengthening of the demand for free coinage of silver has 
induced even the most conservative Senators to consider what 
measures may be adopted to satisfy this demand without taking 
the step which will put us on a silver basis, and send gold out of 
circulation. 





In the House, Wednesday, the Apportionment bill was passed, 
in the shape which had been generally approved of,—fixing the 








number of Representatives at 356. There was a free discussion, 
and some expression of preference for other numbers, but the 
final vote showed 187 favoring, and only 82 opposing the measure. 
A proposition to recount the people of New York City was voted 
down, and incidentally in the discussion the general accuracy of 
the Census was asserted by a number of members, including at 
least two Democrats, Mr. Washington of Tennessee, and Mr. Till- 
man of South Carolina. The latter declared that “ taking it asa 
whole it was as fair as any Census ever made,” 





THE suggestion of a‘ Third Party ” movement which was 
put forth by the Alliance convention in Florida has already taken 
shape in the form of a call for a convention at Cincinnati, on the 
23d of February, to organize such a party. The signers to the call 
are not persons well known to the country, and so far as we can 
judge, they are not representatives of any large following. One 
only appears to be from Pennsylvania,—Mr. H. C. Deming of Har- 
risburg. Mr. ,Deming’s leadership of any considerable body of vot- 
ers in this State has not, we think, been known to any one, and if 
the other gentlemen who join in the call are not of greater politi- 
cal importance, the call, prima facie, may be regarded as more 
formal than serious. Yet it is possible that the convention itself 
may prove itself competent to command national attention. 

Meanwhile the question arises, and is being warmly discussed : 
Is the “ Alliance ” movement Democratic in the South and non- 
Republican in the North? Is it simply a tender to the Demo- 
cratic party in the one section, while it isan open and determined 
enemy of the Republican party in the other? The Atlanta Con- 
stitution insists that no third party is needed in that State, nor in 
any other of the Southern tier, and the practical subserviency of 
the Alliance in Georgia at least was well indicated by the election 
of General Gordon to the Senate, after he had‘ opposed it most 
vigorously. But the Constitution would doubtless join the New 
Orleans Picayune in approving the formation of a farmers’ party 
in the North and West. The latter journal says: 

“There is really no necessity for the farmers to go further than the 
Democratic party for political aid and assistance, but, nevertheless, we see 
no radical objection to a farmers’ party in the North and West. It must 
necessarily be wholly hostile to the old sectional, centralizing war party that 
has dominated the country so long. It would necessarily take possession of 
much of the following of the old Republican party, and it would practically 
work the destruction of that party.” 

The Picayune’s idea is consistent and candidly expressed : 
to what extent it will be acted on remains to be seen. 





GOVERNOR TILLMAN of South Carolina is decidedly not a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat. Indeed he is not a Democrat at all, however 
much he may profess fondness for the name. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he said : 

“We whites have absolute control of the State government, and we in- 
tend to retain it. The intelligent exercise of the right of suffrage, at once 
the highest privilege and most sacred duty of the citizen, is as yet beyond 
the capacity of the vast majority of colored men. We deny that ‘all men 
are created equal.’ It is not true now, and was not when Jefferson wrote it.” 

This is plain. It means disfranchisement on the line of color. 
And disfranchisement on the line of color means the depression 
of colored men to semi-slavery. Is that practicable, now, in the 
United States of America ? 

But fairness demands that some other of Governor Tillman’s 
words be quoted. He also said : 

“Can I not appeal tothe magnanimity of the dominant race? CanI not 
pledge in your behalf that we, white men of South Carolina, stand ready and 
willing to listen kindly to all reasonable complaints, to grant all just rights 
and safe privileges to these colored people—that they shall have equal pro- 
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tection under the lawand a guarantee of fair treatment at our hands? That 
the colored people have grievances it is idle to deny. F 

“With all the machinery of the law in our hands, with every depart- 
ment of the government—executive, legislative, and judicial—held by white 
men; with white juries, white solicitors, white sheriffs, it is simply infamous 
that resort should be had to lynch law, and that prisoners should be mur- 
dered because the people have grown weary of the law’s delay and of its in- 
efficient administration. 

“ Negroes have nearly always been the victims, and the confession is a 
blot on our civilization. Let us see to it that the finger of scorn be no more 
pointed at our State by reason of this deplorable condition of affairs.” 


There is candor in Captain Tillman, at any rate,—quite too 
much, we should think, for those Northern journals which have 
over and over again denied just what the Captain says “it is idle 
to deny.” 





WHETHER we are to have a serious collision with the Indians 
in Dakota is not yet plain. In the close contact of the large 
bodies of soldiers, and the anxiety of some of the “ Indian 
fighters” to do something worthy of their border fame, there is 
great danger that the unfortunate red men will once more realize 
the fable of the earthen pot that swam with iron ones. On Sun- 
day, Sitting Bull, his son, and several others of his immediate fol- 
lowers were killed in a conflict with the Indian police, who had 
been sent to arrest him, and of whom several were also killed. 
The explanation is given that Sitting Bull had been fomenting 
the war spirit, and that his arrest was imperatively called for. 
Senator Dawes, among others, speaks of him as altogether want- 
ing in good qualities, even of the Indian sort. 

General Miles has gone from Chicago to the seat of the dis- 
turbances. Whether his presence will have a tendency toward 
peace or toward more bloody collisions we do not feel sure, but 
we hope the former. For the United States to be making war on 
the Dakota Sioux in this day and generation, is little short of a 
national disgrace. 





THE ordinance authorizing the construction of the Reading 
Railroad’s elevated way to Twelfth and Market streets made good 
progress this week, the Select branch of Common Council passing 
it by a unanimous vote on Tuesday, and the Common branch al- 
most unanimously, on Thursday. There had been the usual 
attempts to befog the subject, and the underground scheme had 
been brought forward, as we said last week it would be, but when 
it came to a vote the opponents of the measure decided that they 
dare not longer antagonize what was so evidently demanded by 
the public interests. 

At the same time with the Terminal ordinance, that author- 
izing the construction of the Belt Line railroad passed Select 
Council, with only two dissenting votes, and went through the 
Common branch, also, on Thursday, with but one in opposition, 
At last there is progress in this important measure, too. 





THE contest in Ireland between the majority of the National- 
ist party and Mr. Parnell has been very bitter, and has been ac- 
companied by several unpleasant incidents in connection with the 
Kilkenny election canvass. The worst of these was the assault 
on Mr. Parnell, Tuesday, when lime or something of the sort was 
thrown in his face, and got into his eyes, to the temporary injury 
of his sight; but it is obvious that unless there be a calming 
of the temper on both sides, and especially Mr. Parnell’s, there 
will be further chapters of collision and riot. Mr. Parnell has 
been extremely excited, and evidently realizes that the struggle 
he is making is desperate. The sure forces of public opinion are 
against him, and what he should have seen in the beginning he 
will be compelled to realize in the end. The apparently strong 
support he has had in some places is said to be that of the disor- 
derly elements, principally, and has no significance of votes. In 
the United States there is practically but one opinion among those 
Americans,—not of Irish blood,—who sympathize with the Home 
Rule movement, and this isextreme disappointment and regret 
that Mr. Parnell did not see that his usefulness as a leader had 








(by his own act) been destroyed. They think he ought, as a man 
of keen intellect, to have seen this easily, and that then, if he had 
but a part of the patriotism he has professed, his duty of imme- 
diate voluntary retirement was plain. 





THE question of the treatment of the Jews in Russia is becom- 
ing sharply accentuated. The Russian press resent the action 
taken elsewhere,—notably the meeting in London, this week,— 
expressing sympathy with the Jews. The Novoe Vremya of St. 
Petersburg declares that the meeting “ will not advance the 
cause of the Jews one step. At the bottom of the movement is 
the fear of the English of an invasion of their country by the Jews, 
who might deprive the poor of their bread and enter into compe- 
tition with the rich as well.” 

This averment is based upon what is said to be the course of 
the British Government and of the Jewish organizations in London. 
The former has instructed its consuls to discourage the coming of 
the refugees to England, and the latter to placate the English 
public and especially the London working people, announce that 
they will be sent, as fast as they arrive, to New York and other 
American ports! 

Meanwhile the Russians declare that the measures they are 
taking are not religious or political, but are on account of the 
practice, so long alleged and complained of, of usurious extortion 
by the Jewish money-lenders. The Novoe Vremya on this point 
asserts that the new laws are necessary to save the peasants 
from ruin, and adds that “if the whole of Europe should attempt 
to force a distasteful policy upon Russia, she is in a position suc- 
cessfully to defend her independence.” 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

5 movement of gold from Europe to this country, which was 

the chief feature a week ago, ceased with the week, and its 
amount altogether is stated from London at a little under five 
millions of dollars,—940,000 pounds sterling. It had the effect, 
with other influences, of affording some relief to the money mar- 
ket, and the nominal rates for money, for several days, in New 
York and other cities, were somewhat lower, though there was ac- 
tually very little change in the situation, and loans continued to 
be made, as for some time they have been, cautiously as to secu- 
rity, and restrictedly as to amount, The Bank of England has 
been obliged to send some gold tu the Continent, especially Ber- 
lin, but is drawing some from Australia. It was well enough sat- 
isfied with its own strength not to raise the interest rate on Thurs- 
day, as some had thought it might do. 

The meeting of presidents of trans-Mississippi railroads, at 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s house, in New York, on Monday, appeared 
to be important, and probably was, but its actual influence on the 
stock market remains to be demonstrated. It was agreed to form 
a new association of railroads, to maintain rates, to avoid cutting, 
reduce expenses of agents, and assign to each road its equitable 
share of business. Whether this can be actually done will be seen, 
later, and as experience heretofore has been that such arrange- 
ments were either ineffective or short lived, there is an obvious and 
quite natural disposition to wait and see the actual operation of 
the new association. If it can accomplish what it undertakes, it 
will benefit the roads, and then the quotations for their shares 
must rise. But the expectation that this is to occur will not be 
taken—for the present at least—in place of the certainty that it is 
occurring. 

It is pointed out that the grain crop of the United States, 
(wheat, corn, oats), taking two years together, was larger in 1889- 
90 than in any preceding two years. The amount in those years 
was 5,931,702,000 bushels; and no other two years in the history 
of the country equalled it. When it is considered that the surplus 
of a year of large yield,—as1889,—is in large part carried over (some 
being destroyed, as in the case of burning corn for fuel), it will be 
seen that the shortages of such a year as the present must be 
taken in connection with the excess of that which precedes. And 
this doubtless is a factor in the present situation. Our exports of 
breadstuffs for eleven months of the present calendar year have 
been 126? millions of dollars, as against 111? millions for the 
corresponding period last year. The difference in quantity is ex- 
pressed, no doubt, in the increase of money value, but if we had 
not _ grain over from last year we could not have shipped so 
much. 
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MR. CAMERON’S PROSPECTS. 

oe of Republican discontent are heard from many 

directions over the prospective re-election of Senator Cam- 
eron, and the Philadelphia Press has been taking pains to repro- 
duce, day by day, such of them as come to its notice. There is 
not a particle of room to doubt that Mr. Cameron’s return to the 
Senate for six more years is agaiast the judgment and the inclina- 
tion of a majority of the Republican party of the State. We say 
of the party, and we mean that,—not the Independents, but the 
rank and file, thick and thin voters, who do the routine party 
work. There has long been a feeling that Mr. Cameron did prac- 
tically nothing for the common cause, that he did not represent 
the Republicanism of Pennsylvania with any sort of energy, or 
ability, or even ordinary industry, and this feeling has spread 
abroad and sifted down among the mass of the party organization, 
until there is a general sensation of fatigue at the insistence that 
he must be rechosen for a third term. 

A notable circumstance is that Mr. Cameron will be largely 
indebted for his reélection,—when he gets it,—to the good offices 
of his old adherent, Mr. Magee of Pittsburg, who has turned in for 
him with all his energy. This is notable, because in the first 
twelve months of Mr. Harrison’s administration, when Mr. Quay 
was using Mr. Magee so roughly in the matter of ‘“ patronage,” 
Mr. Cameron was in vain appealed to by Mr. Magee to do some- 
thing in his behalf. Mr. Cameron was then to all intents and 
purposes a political captivein Mr. Quay’s hands, and to the urgent 
prayers of his former followers for some energetic stroke which 
would give them protection from Mr. Quay’s persecuting hand, 
he returned the answer practically that he dare not assert himself 
without imperiling his seat by offending his colleague, and that 
the Cameron clansmen must save themselves the best way they 
could. That now Mr. Magee should be found serving the Senator 
so vigorously and efficiently indicates either that he is a very 
magnanimous person, or that he sees in future combinations with 
Mr. Cameron some substantial advantage. 

With the handsome aid of Mr. Magee, and with the assured 
support, likewise, of the Philadelphia and Lancaster delegations, 
Mr. Cameron is no doubt well assured of controlling the caucus, 
and securing its nomination. He could only be defeated, there- 
fore, by the independent action of thirty Republican members. 
Whether so many can be found to openly oppose him may be 
matter for surmise, but we see no present reason to think that 
there are thirty men elected to the Legislature in either party 
who have the independence or the courage that is needful. For 
such a proceeding it requires qualities that are not common at 
Harrisburg. 

The whole number of straight Republicans in both branches 
of the Legislature is 153, of Democrats 98, of Fusionists 3. It 
may be presumed that the Democrats will adhere steadily to their 
own candidate, whoever he may be, and if 30 Republicans sup- 
ported some other person,—a Republican, of course,—than Mr. 
Cameron, it would leave the latter with but 123 votes, when 128 
are required to elect. Even if the three Fusionists, who must be 
regarded as an uncertain quantity, turned in for him, he would 
still be two votes short. But this is calculating very closely: a 
little defection from the ranks of the thirty would be fatal, and if 
four Democrats could be persuaded to remain away from the bal- 
lot, Mr. Cameron’s 123 Republicans, with the Fusionists, would 
make a majority of 250. ; 

We are assuming, of course, that Mr. Quay is assenting to 
Mr. Cameron’s re-election. Resting under the ban which the peo- 
ple have laid upon him, he is unlikely to bring forward schemes 
which, under different circumstances, he might have confidently 
undertaken. The campaign for the Governorship, besides many 
other consequences, had also this of releasing Mr. Cameron from 
the bonds of his captivity, and enabling him to resume, in a large 
measure at least, the possession of political initiative. But what 


use he will make of this, should he be re-elected, remains to be 
seen. 


Perhaps Mr. Magee feels that he knows. 





THE COLLATERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 


8 ay of our daily journals, has recently been showing how 

large are the emoluments of the office of the Register of 
Wills, in Philadelphia, on account of the commissions which he 
takes,—5 per cent.,—on the collections of ‘‘ Collateral Inherit- 
ance” tax, levied by the State, and paid over by the Register. 
This may be a matter of importance, and no doubt the public will 
duly attend to it, but a subject of far greater interest is the tax it- 
self. According to the Auditor General’s report, the State took 
from “ collateral ” estates, in the fiscal year of 1889, the enormous 
sum of $1,378,453.71. 

This is virtual confiscation. It is a seizure by the State of 
one-twentieth of certain people’s possessions. Upon the same 
principle which would justify the taking the one-twentieth, the 
taking of the remainder can be justified. 

Consider this a moment. The State seizes no part of estates 
which go directly, downward or upward, to heirs,—from parents 
to children or their posterity, or from children back to parents. 
But if the estate passes from brother to brother, or to other heirs 
not in the direct line, then the confiscation occurs! Why? Is 
there any less merit, in the absenceof living posterity, in the in- 
heritance of property by a brother or sister, or even remoter rela- 
tive? The rule of “ next of kin ” applies in both cases, and upon 
it, indeed, rests the whole system of the intestate law. This law 
presumes to make no distinctions; it gives a dead person’s pos- 
sessions to those nearest to him in blood ; it does not draw any 
line where the right of inheritance ceases, so long as kinship ex- 
ists. But the collateral tax declares all inheritances except of one 
class reasonable subjects for spoliation. 

Not only is the sum collected in the whole State an enormous 
one,—between one-and-a-quarter and one-and-a-half millions in a 
single year,—but the drain on some of the counties is a serious 
one. We take, for example, the county of Bucks, an agricultural 
community, whose taxation is closely watched and not seldom 
complained of : this county, in 1889, sent no less a sum than $23,- 
409.44 to Harrisburg, as its share of the confiscation system. 
Many other counties paid much more than this,—Philadelphia 
the enormous sum of $803,405,—and in every case it was a drain 
from the community in which the seizure was made of money 
which the State had no reasonable right to take. If inheritances 
are justly taxable, they ought to be taxed on an equal and gen- 
eral plan: if some are not taxed, then none ought to be. 








LETTER FROM A VIRGINIA OLD-TIME WHIG. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
B* your favor I have been a reader of THE AMERICAN for some 
years, and I desire now to renew my thanks, and to express 
my high opinion of the paper. In dignity and ability, in conserva- 
tive wisdom on nearly all subjects, in high moral tone always, in 
the selection and mode of treating its topics, 1 know of no other po- 
litical and literary paper which comes so near the best ideals as 
THE AMERICAN. Its only weakness, I beg leave to say, from my 
point of view, is its failure to understand the Southern question or 
the Southern people,—a weakness almost universal with Northern 
newspapers. 

I mean no discourtesy by this remark, and have no thought of 
trying to prove it. Iagree with the political doctrines of THE 
AMERICAN on all general subjects. Iam a full believer in the 
principle of Protection. I agree with your general views as to 
the province of the Federal Government. In a word I believe in 
the old Whig doctrines, which are embodied in an intensified form 
in the Republican party. 

And yet Iam practically a Democrat. I have never voted 
the Republican ticket, and do not see how I ever can. Moreover, 
I am one of many in the South who occupy this apparently incon- 
sistent position. For many years after the war the old Whigs of 
the South generally, though in sectional matters wholly identified 
with their Southern brethren, still hoped that all questions grow- 
ing out of the war would be adjusted sufficiently to allow truly 
national subjects to monopolize the political fields and thus en- 
able Southern men to act respectively with those of the North 
who held similar doctrines in reference to the general policy of 
the Federal Government. More than this, there was a tendency 


even among Democrats in the South, to favor a Protective tariff 
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as an obviously effective policy for the development of the great, 
though almost dormant resources of the Southern States. And 
on other points there was noticeable a tendency to accept a modi- 
fication of former views. 

I am sorry to say that the course of events has almost extin- 
guished these tendencies. For the present, at least, the tide is 
reversed. Even among Republican voters in the South there 
seems to be a lessening zeal for the Republican party. So far as 
Iam able to see, even the negroes have lost much of their en- 
thusiasm for the party. Comparatively few negroes have become 
Democrats, but they have in a large measure lost the suspicion 
and dread they once had of the Democratic party. This relief of 
mind came to them when the experience of a Democratic national 
administration showed them that they had no more reason to fear 
one party than another. My expectation is that as a race the 
negroes under the impulse of their amiable natures and their 
local and personal attachments, will more and more identify 
themselves politically with the Southern white people. In this 
tendency I believe is to be found the explanation of what is often 
spoken of as the “suppression of the negro vote.” The negro 
vote has not generally been suppressed, but the negro is rapidly 
suppressing himself. 

I may not be well informed, but I am an attentive observer 
and I travel in half a dozen Southern States, and to the best of my 
knowledge and belief there is as much fairness and freedom in our 
elections as in yours. 

It is the knowledge of this fact that inspires the almost uni- 
versal condemnation in the South of what is called ‘‘ the Force 
bill.” The apology for the bill lies in a false accusation ; and 
were it to pass, its only effect, in my opinion, would be to create the 
very condition of affairs which ostensibly it is designed to remedy. 

You begin now to divine why it is that we old Whigs in the 
South cannot go to the Republican party. Whether justly or un- 
justly, we regard your party as personally hostile to the Southern 
white people, and as anxious to set over us our negro population. 

In a contest of this sort there cannot be two parties among the 
intelligent people in the South. Northern Republicans who come 
South, and whom we are always pleased to welcome, soon see that 
in this matter we are right. Just now we in Virginia are made 
happy by an irruption of first-class Northern people, an extra 
large proportion of whom come from your beautiful city, where 
religion, science, and literature both adorn and inspire a marvel- 
ous scene of mercantile thrift and mechanical skill and industry. 
We regard such people as reinforcement in every way. 

Could sectional issues be laid aside and a Republican party 
spring up in the South composed of such men as compose it in the 
North, the wishes of many of our people would be gratified, and all 
would see in it an augury of permanent peace and justice between 
the sections. But by a strange persistence in what is shown by 
every token to be a wrong policy, the Republican party has 
quenched all present hope of such a result and is constantly ag- 
gravating every evil. All this portendsa future against which I 
close my eyes. . 

Pardon me, Mr. Editor, this letter is wholly unpremeditated, 
and without any party purpose. SENEX. 

Virginia. 

Remarks by the Editor of ‘‘ The American.” 

Whatever other advantage may or may not be derived from 
such a go por pe it is always pleasant to receive a letter at 
once so kindly and so candid as this from our long-time Virginia 
reader. We — his expressions of friendly feeling, and we 
sympathize fully with the evident good faith of his explanations. 

And yet we do not precisely understand why or where there 
is an essential difference between our esteemed correspondent and 
THE AMERICAN. He thinks, it seems, that we share a general af- 
fliction prevailing in the North, an inability to comprehend the 
social and political conditions prevailing in the South, and that 
therefore our views on the Elections bill must be unsound. Weare 
not conscious of such an ignorance as he alludes to, at all. We 
think we do understand the Southern situation, which however 
serious in character or complicated as to details, is in substance 
very simple. The main question growing out of it now relates to 
the right of the colored citizens to suffrage. Upon this question 
we take the view that they have such right. This may be an un- 
sound view, but if so its unsoundness does not arise from ignor- 
ance of Southern conditions. We hold that complexion is not a 
practicable, even if it were a just basis, of enfranchisement and its 
opposite, and that while it may be possible that some men now 
voting in the South, (or possessing the legal right to vote, at least), 
ought to be stripped of that right, there is no valid reason for do- 
ing this on the line of color. 

This being true, as we conceive, it then follows that the United 
States should protect its own citizens in the enjoyment of their 

rights. If the Btates will do it, very well; if they will not, then 








the duty falls on the Nation. Our correspondent assures us that 
the Southern elections are very peaceful. This we think highly 
probable, so long as the colored voters do not claim their right of 
suffrage. He says, too, what we have no doubt is the case : that these 
voters are less afraid of Democratic rule since their experience of 
four years under Mr. Cleveland. But neither of these averments, 
if correct, reaches the gist of the question, which is, simply, that 
under the law, and (as we think) of right, all law-abiding citizens 
of the South possess suffrage, and that it is a reasonable duty for 
the national authority to protect them in exercising it. If there 
is no disposition to strip them of the right then the proposed law 
will do no harm; if there be such a disposition, then, on our pre- 
mises, the law is needed. 

We do not overlook the objection raised to the colored men 
as voters, on sundry accounts, or the often-repeated declaration in 
many parts of the South, that rule by them will not be tolerated. 
But we believe that there would be no difficulty anywhere in in- 
ducing the colored voters to use their ballots in behalf of good 
order, and, (upon a reasonable standard of excellence, according to 
our American ways), in behalf of good government. Our corres- 
pondent, when he speaks of their “amiable natures” and their 
“local and personal attachments,” gives the clue to reasons why, 
when they shall become satisfied that there is no design to reduce 
them to virtual serfdom, they will be entirely willing to form po- 
litical relationship with their white neighbors. 

No plan of procedure in reference to the difference of races 
existing in the South can be regarded as free from difficulty, but 
we are confident that most difficulties will attend those plans 
which depart farthest from the principles of justice. If the 
colored people were not human beings, at all, (as was sometimes 
alleged in the ante-bellum days), the case would be different, but 
being human, and having capability of moral and mental eleva- 
tion, we are sure that the wise way to deal with them is that same 
way which white men insist on for themselves. 

—But after having said so much, have we reached the point 
at all, in the estimation of our friend “Senex”? Very probably 
not. Perhaps he is still more convinced that on this subject we 
have an incurable strabismus. 








MR. ATKINSON'S CONCLUSIONS. 


a I have made myself plain, the objective point of these three 

letters is now apparent. If we are to avoid purely artificial 
crises and semi-panics like that to which we have been lately ex- 
posed, a way must be found to keep that part of the current money 
of the country, which is also lawful money or legal tender, in the 
bank reserves, where it does its most potent work by serving as 
the basis of credit ; devising some other form of current money to 
which it is not in any respect necessary that the function of legal 
tender should be given, which shall be the symbol of the commod- 
ities that are in process of exchange. Current notes redeemable in 
lawful money may serve to measure all such exchanges, and will 
cancel themselves by redemption at the point of issue, when the 
consumption of the commodities moved furnishes the means for 
paying off or liquidating the credit that had been granted upon the 
security of such commodities. 

There are two ways in which this can be done, perhaps more. 
One would be the Scotch method of banking, which consists of 
several great banks at the centers of trade with many branches, 
granting credits to solvent producers and distributers, and also 
granting a low rate of interest to depositors, by which latter in- 
ducement the current money in circulation may be drawn back for 
redemption to the source of credit in the bank which issued it, and 
under which inducement lawful money may be quickly returned to 
the bank reserves when sometimes withdrawn. 

The second method might perhaps be better adapted to the 
present conditions of this country, namely, an extension of the 
method of granting clearing house certificates. By this means the 
associated banks at different centers have lately sustained each 
other by issuing certificates fully secured by the deposit of securi- 
ties; which certificates have served the purposes of liquidating 
their credits among themselves ; each advance of certificates being 
granted through the clearing-house association to the specific 
banks which needed assistance, or whose customers deserved to be 
sustained. 

It is only necessary to imagine clearing-house associations at 
given centers of trade which should be empowered to issue clear- 
ing-house certificates in sums of one to five, ten, and twenty dollars 
each, in order to provide current money for immediate use at the 
time when lawful money should be held in bank reserves to the 
fullest extent ; especially at times when lawful money should not 
be permitted to be drawn out of bank reserves except for a posi- 
tive need or demand for coin or legal tender notes, lest its work 





; aa the concluding article of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s series of three in* Brad- 
street’ s. 
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should be perverted from that of the locomotive engine to that of 
the hand barrow, in a period when credit is most needed and may 
be extended by banks with the greatest safety. 

If it is not yet safe to repeal the tax on state-bank circulation 
so as to enable State banks to issue small notes on their own credit, 
which would serve the purposes of current money, may it not be 
possible for clearing-house associations, being thereto duly author- 
ized by law, to enlarge the volume of note circulation by some 
provision under which each bank belonging to the clearing house at 
a-specific center, might invest a part of its capital (but not any 
part of its deposits) in such securities as would be accepted as good 
security by the clearing-house committee? Clearing-house certifi- 
cates being then issued to the order of each particular bank in 
small notes, subject to endorsement by such bank prior to use 
might be paid out by that particular bank to those who would 
choose to make use of such currency, redeemable by it on demand. 
Is it not conceivable that such arrangements could be made as to 
secure a constant margin in the value of the securities deposited 
in the clearing house, over and above the amount of notes issued 
for current circulation? The guarantee to the public would be 
secured, because the whole clearing house would stand behind all 
= _ as well as the guaranty by indorsement of each specific 

nk. 

Is it not conceivable that a very small amount, in fact a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent., would serve to pay the expenses of such a sys- 
tem, and would not a fraction of 1 per cent. also serve to profit the 
members of the clearing house for their guarantee on the notes is- 
sued to each bank in proportion to its capital, or to such amount 
within a proportional limit as each bank might require? [Centers 
of redemption would of course be established, and the other ele- 
ments would become readily adjusted, to the end that the credit of 
each bank might be put into circulation on a fully secured basis, 
whenever a special demand for currency to move crops called for 
an additional circulating medium for that purpose. Primary re- 
demption would be worked through each ft ve house, and the 
certificates of each might be printed in a different color, so as to 
render the sorting of the notes very simple.] This would become 
an adjustable or elastic system of circulating medium, while the 
coin or other forms of lawful money would remain in the bank re- 
serves as security both to the depositors as well as to the note- 
holders; the note-holders, however, having a preference over the 
depositors by the deposit of special securities, each depositor be- 
ing assumed to be capable of determining for himself, as he does 
now, whether or not he should trust a given bank with his deposit 
on his own judgment, without the intervention or protection of the 
law or of government officials beyond a reasonable point. 

The note of a bank is a circulating form or credit; it may be 
made as secure by the deposit of other kinds of securities as it now 
is by the deposit of United States bonds. Clearing-house associa- 
tions consisting of groups of the strongest banks may become re- 
sponsible for the selection of the securities to be pledged for the 
notes, and for the maintenance of suitable margins at a small rate 
of payment for guaranty. 

The banks whose capital would be in part invested in the se- 
curities would get an income from that investment, and could only 
lend their credit through the secured notes to their customers 
when such notes were actually required for circulation. This 
branch of banking would be quite distinct from the receiving of 
funds on deposit and lending them in the usual way. 

The latter is the department of banking, which chiefly re- 
quires a reserve to be kept in lawful money. If current notes can 
be supplied by a department separately organized in the manner 
proposed, the reserve of lawful money would not be drawn upon 
to meet deposits except for a real cause. Lawful money would 
not be put to the wheelbarrow use, as it now is, when most needed 
for purposes corresponding to the work of a powerful engine. 








AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN POLICY.' 


yr is the use, however, of blaming the American people? 

Their main object is to build up the biggest trade in the 
world, and they will do it, and do it moreover by that very Pro- 
tection which, as our philosophers tell us, saps the foundations of 
every industry to which it is applied. Their duty is, not to con- 
sider the harm they can inflict upon us, but the good they can do 
themselves. If, incidentally, a severe blow is inflicted upon Eng- 
land, the vast masses of the people in the United States would sin- 
cerely rejoice, although that is a fact which is usually kept out of 
sight at festive gatherings. It has, however, a significance of its 
own, which we shall probably understand and appreciate better 
some day than we do now. Meanwhile, the Americans have 
beaten us at the iron and steel trades, in which thirty years ago 
they did next to nothing, and eventually they will pass us in the 





1From Mr. Louis J. Jennings’s article, ‘‘England and the McKinley Bill,’’ in the 
Nineteenth Century, (London), for December. 





cotton trade. They are now turning their attention to shipping 
in which we are at present supreme. Hitherto they have teen 
prevented from buying ships from other nations, and shipbuilding 
in their own country has not been a profitable business. The 
high rate of wages has made the cost of building a ship from 20 to 
25 per cent. more than in England. But two measures have been 
submitted to Congress making provision for subsidies to the 
American builders, and these bil by haere already passed the Senate, 
and there can be scarcely any doubt that they will become law 
during the next session of Congress. Preparations are already be- 
ing made on the Delaware river, and in other parts of the country, 
for the revival of shipbuilding. ‘‘ The country,” wrote the Phila- 
delphia correspondent of the Times recently, “is filled with the 
idea of placing the American flag again upon all parts of the ocean 

and sending its ships throughout the world.” That ambition will 
be realized all the sooner on account of the deadly blows at our 
own shipping trade which strikes and agitation are continually 
delivering. We are opening the gates to the enemy. And already 
we feel the injurious influences of the McKinley Tariff Act. Ship- 
ping agents all report a diminution in the uantity of goods sent 
to the United States. One agent has aied that “the difference 
between this year and last year is at least 50 per cent. The vol- 
ume of the reduction is chiefly in cotton and woolen goods and up- 
holstery materials.” Too many of our own workpeople propose 
to meet this crisis with renewed strikes and an eight hours law. 
No wonder the shrewd Americans believe that their chance has 
come oy stepping into the first place, and putting England into the 
second. 

From their own point of view they are quite right. They say 
to us: ‘‘ Why do you not bestir yourselves to meet the altered con- 
ditions which meet you on every side? You are slow, and you 
think you are infallible. Whatever you do must be right. You 
took up with’what you absurdly call Free Trade when you had 
everything your own way, and you swear you will never give it 
up. But you will be driven to doso. . . Wedonot adhere to any 
theory when the facts are manifestly against it. We shall give up 
Protection when we are ready, but we shall never give up import 
duties. You are a heavy and patient set of people, and you seem to 
like the income-tax collector coming to your doors, and demanding 
to know how much you earned last year, and all about your private 
affairs. We would not stand it. We prefer to raise the money we 
want out of your silks and your velvets and your cotton goods,even 
if our own people who require such things have to pay a little more 
for them. They can afford it. As for our working men, if they are so 
badly off as you pretend, how is it that so many of your people are 
always flocking tous? Howisit that they get on so much better 
in the United States than they doin England? . . .” 

That is what Americans say. The day will come when the 
English people will decide that they were right. Perhaps it is al- 
most too late to establish a customs union with our colonies. Five 


- or ten years hence the last hope of doing it will have to be sur- 


rendered. It must be sacrificed because ‘“ Free Trade” stands all 
across the path. At present the great body of the nation do not 
realize or understand the position into which they are being forced. 
They will comprehend it only too well before they are much 
older. Canada, as we have seen, is ina cruel strait. She does not 
wish to show any sign of disloyalty to England, and yet her inter- 
ests marshal her across the border line which now separates her 
from the United States. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


A VERY interesting experiment was inaugurated on Monday 
evening, in the production, by Herr Gustave Amberg, of a 
German comedy, “The Crucifix-Carver of Ammergau,” the cast 
being composed of the celebrated company of Munich comedians 
known as the Miiencheners. The method of this company is quite 
different from anything to which we have been accustomed, and in 
many ways affords an opportunity for our profitable study. The 
play is filled with song and dance, but these, instead of being in- 
jected into the performance, without rhyme or reason, after the 
manner of our variety entertainments, are introduced as part of 
the manners of the characters and so become an integral part of 
the action. This action, though bordering upon broad comedy, 
tends to the development of what may properly be termed a folk- 
play, and the performance becomes a study of genuine life and 
character, with distinct meaning and purpose. The company 
should be seen by those who appreciate genuine drama. 
* * * 


THE annual meeting of the American Forestry Association will 
be held at Washington on the 30th inst., at the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Three sessions are proposed: at 10 a. m., for the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, and general business; in the 
afternoon, for business and discussion ; in the evening, at 8, at the 
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National Museum, a session conjointly with the American Eco- 


nomic Associatioi. Papers on the propér treatment of the forests 
on the public lands of the United States will be read and discussed. 


“4 * * * 


THE somewhat. bitter contest which has been waged in the 
Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, (and to which we have here- 
tofore adverted), has, it may be hoped, been brought to a termina- 
tion by the election of officers, and of Mr. McMillan as Captain. 
Lovers of aquatic sport could not help a feeling of deep regret at 
the want of haymony recently noticeable in the “ Navy,” and to 

- disinterested observers it had become evident that a continuation 
of the strife must result disastrously to the interests of all con- 
cerned. This election settles the matter, we hope definitely. Mr. 
MeMillan’s majority of nearly ninety votes should be accepted as 
decisive, and there will doubtless be a disposition on all sides to 
give’ a hearty support to Mr. Philips, who succeeds himself as 
President. 

The finances of the Club show a surplus of assets over liabil- 
ities amounting to $30,000,—which is a particularly good thing in 
a time of divided counsels. 
4 * * * 

THE action by which the temporary association of Philadel- 
hhia’s ex-Union soldiers and sailors has been merged into the 
hiladelphia Monument Association, is an assurance that the laud- 

able purpose of the organization will be speedily carried out. In 
selecting Col. McMichael as permanent president, the Association 
has made an excellent choice, and the character of the executive 
committee insures energetic work in putting the affairs in legal 
shape and proceeding with the business of collecting funds, to the 
end that a suitable monument to the brave men of this city who 
fell in the Civil War may be erected. 

Even from the economists’ point of view, there is nothing lost 
by adequately honoring the memory of the country’s heroic dead, 
and we hope to see a liberal response to the appeals which the com- 
mittee is about to make. A monument which shall also be an ob- 
ject of beauty is among the possibilities if we but choose to make 
it so. 








LONDON NOTES. 


Lonpon, December 3. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S “ Journal” has been published, and 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s “ Life of Lord Houghton ” has appeared, 
new volumes are being added to the Stanley literature, and Mr. 
Tribune Smalley has favored the London world with a collection 
of his “‘ London Letters’’; and yet ‘‘General”’ Booth’s ‘‘Darkest 
England” still continues the book of the season. Not even the 
Parnell excitement has lessened the interest in it. Money streams 
in from all quarters; only one or two papers, such asthe National 
Observer and the Saturday Review, have had the courage to question 
the ‘‘General’s”” scheme; only one or two voices, most notably 
Mr. Huxley’s and Dean Plumptre’s, have been raised in protest 
against it. Never has British sentiment triumphed more com- 
letely. 
' Mr. Stead, who ought to know since he really is the author, 
says that the supreme thing in the book is not form but substance. 
And, indeed, the same might be said with equal truth of almost all 
the so-called literary successes of the day. Who any longer cares 
for style, or form, the one essential to good work in any branch of 
art? This is the golden age of fourpenny-halfpenny literature, 
and in witness thereof, have we not the Review of Reviews, with its 
melodramatic rhetoric and sentimental cant, its bad paper, and 
worse printing? It isonly a year since I wrote to THE AMERICAN 
announcing the coming publication of Mr. Stead’s organ, and ex- 
pressing my doubts as to whether such a periodical could survive 
more than a few months. Now, judging by its sales, it is the most 
popular monthly in England; each number sells by the hundred 
thousand ; it has had its imitators in La Revue des Revuesin France 
and the Religious Review of Reviews shortly to appear in this coun- 
try ; the well known sociologist, Mr. Albert Shaw, has consented to 
become the American editor ; the Critic Co. have for several months 
past been the American publishers. It is evidently what the peo- 
ple want. The more art (for it has what Mr. Stead calls illustra- 
tions) and literature are debased, the better is our great educated 
public pleased. 

For this reason, I wonder at the hardihood of the proprietors 
and editors of Black and White, a new illustrated weekly to ap- 
pear with the new year, in announcing that their literary and 
artistic standard is to be the highest. Of this new publication, 


there has been for a year or more much talk among prominent 
artists and literary men here, many of whom are share holders, as 
was the case with the Graphic when it wasstarted. But, curiously 
enough, the new weekly has not been heralded by the customary 
blast of advertisement. 


And yet, very active preparations are 








now being made in the offices on Bouverie street, and an enormous 
amount of material is being collected. Mr. Williamson, for years 
the literary editor of the Graphic, now holds this position on Black 
and White; the art department is under the management of Sir 
James D. Linton and Mr. M. H. Spielman of the Magazine of Art. 
Everybody who is anybody has been secured as contributor ; it is 
reported that editors’ offices and ante-rooms are always filled with 
a crowd of well-known painters and illustrators; even R. A.’s 
have been seen hurrying along Bouverie street with brown paper 
parcels under their arms. The Graphic and Illustrated News are 
to be far outdone in the excellence of drawings, engravings, and 
printing, but for this excellence, will the public care? 

A new monthly magazine that promises to be more tu the 
general taste is also to make its first appearance in January. Itis 
to be published by Mr. Newnes of Tid Bit fame, and is to be called 
The Strand Magazine. Illustrations are to be its main attraction, 
and one is to appear on almost every page. But as to Mr. 
Newnes’s standard of work, we are still in the dark. Hitherto, in 
the paragraphs on the subject running the rounds of the press, the 
quantity of illustrations has been stronglv insisted upon, but I 
have seen no reference to their quality. If Mr. Newnes does for 
illustration what he has already done in Tid Bits for periodical 
literature, he will doubtless find plenty of subscribers, but he will 
but add a new factor in the general literary and artistic demorali- 
zation. 

There seems, for some reason or another, to be a gradual less- 
ening of interest in what are usually known as Christmas books ; 
many have been and are being published this year as usual, but 
few are of importance. Nor are illustrated books very much to the 
fore. Both Mr. Loftie’s ‘‘ Landon ”’ and Mr. Birkbeck Hill’s “ In the 
Footsteps of Dr. Johnson,’ have been illustrated by artists but in- 
differently fitted for the task. Of moreinterest is Mrs, Oliphant’s 
‘“‘ Edinburgh ” just out, with drawings by Mr. George Reid, a Scotch 
draughtsman who deserves to be better known than he is, and 
who would be, were he willing to exhibit his work oftener in the 
monthly magazines. The Seeleys are publishing in book form the 
drawings from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s, by Mr. Pennell, which 
came out in six numbers of the Portfolio with text by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. : 

Special Christmas numbers hardly call for passing notice, with 
the exception of one issued by the Detroit Free Press containing the 
“Records of Badalia Herodsfoot.” Of course it has already been 
published in America, so that it would be useless to say much 
about it here. But it has gone far to still further increase Mr. 
Kipling’s reputation in London. At one time, it seemed as if he 
could do nothing away from the India which he had turned to such 
good service. His stories of English life, published in so many 
papers and magazines during the past year, have been wretched 
failures. Butin this new attempt he has succeeded in expressing 
with all the power hitherto reserved for Indian subjects, some- 
thing of the character and feeling of the East-End, while he has 
steered clear of Mr. Besant’s sentimental clap-trap. One can but 
wish that he had given a still further touch of reality to his study by 
omitting such an impossible, Dickens-like invention as his name 
for his heroine. 

In these days, when the second-rate prevails, it is pleasant to 
know that a play by two such genuine artists as Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Healey is having the success it deserves. ‘ Beau Austin,” 
about which I wrote in my last Notes, not only has been repeated 
at the Haymarket on several Monday evenings and at one or 
two matinees, but now Mr. Beerbohm Tree announces that it will, 
in the course of the winter, replace ‘‘ Called Back” in the regular 
evening bill. But ‘“ Beau Austin” as yet has been the only re- 
deeming feature of Mr. Tree’s much vaunted Monday evenings. 
Everyone looked forward to a series of revivals of good old plays 
and productions of good new ones at the Haymarket, but he has 
not proved the disinterested manager he would like to be thought. 
The “Red Lamp,” and other melodramas, in which he has al- 
ready figured, are the chief entertainments he is now announcing 
for his special evenings. Was it worth while to reserve his Mon- 
days for these? There is nothing else of much interest in the 
dramatic world. In Mrs. Langtry’s ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” 
Shakespeare has been ruthlessly sacrificed to spectacle. Mr. Irv- 
ing promises to lighten the gloom ‘‘ Ravenswood ”’ has cast over 
the Lyceum by the occasional performanice of ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing” after the first of the year—a welcome change. And 
we are given reason to hope for a moral treat in a coming perform- 
ance of Ibsen’s ‘ Lady from the Sea,” with Miss Marion Lea as 
the heroine, and also of his ‘‘ Rosmersholm ”’ by a young actress 
whose name I have not yet heard, though I have been assured by 
an ardent Ibsenite that she is a genius. ; 








This season’s crop of wine in California will be 15,000,000 gallons, a de- 
cline of 2,000,000 from last year’s vintage. Senator Stanford’s great vine- 
yard in Tehuma county alone produced 1,750,000 gallons. 
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PARIS NOTES. 


Paris, November 28. 
HE new schoolof dramatic authors has received a severe check 
by the failure of M. Henry Becque’s ‘‘Parisienne” at the Com- 
édie-Frangaise, and this check has a certain ‘importance because 
M. Becque is one of the numerous candidates for M. Emile Au- 
gier’s vacant seat at the Academy. The “ Parisienne” was origin- 
ally performed some five years ago at the Renaissance theatre, 
and its appearance was hailed with shouts of joy by the young 
writers, who believe that they are going to regenerate the stage by 
means of plays without plot or action. Since that time they have 
lost no opportunity of publicly declaring that the “ Parisienne” is 
a masterpiece, deserving to be played only at the Comédie-Fran- 
caise. By dint of perseverance they finally succeeded in bringing 
influence enough to bear in high places to have this ignored mas- 
terpiece transferred to the one theatre worthy of having it in its 
repertory. The performance has taken place and the result is dis- 
astrous. Why? Because the “ Parisienne” is a piece that is ab- 
solutely without movement, a series of sad and cruel pictures of 
certain phases of middle-class life, spread out without any relief 
before the spectator. Now a play where there is neither plot nor 
action is like Hamlet with Hamlet left out: it wearies the public, 
which goes to the theatre to be amused or entertained, and not to 
yawn. M. Becque’s piece has failed, not on account of its dis- 
agreeable subject, but because it is constructed contrary to all the 
accepted rules of dramatic art. Like M. de Goncourt, M. Becque 
believes that the old stage tricks are worn out, that the public 
now wants picturesque scenes or impressions of real life. For the 
ThéAtre-Libre such plays will, perhaps, do, but thus far the pay- 
ing Parisian public shows no sign that it craves them. It would 
be unjust, however, to deny that M. Becque has qualities of style 
which raise his pieces above the flood of mediocre compositions 
presented every year upon the Parisian stage. 

M. Edouard Lockroy, recently Minister of Public Instruction, 
married the widow of Charles Hugo, a son of the poet. This po- 
sition in Victor Hugo’s family gives weight to some souvenirs that 
M. Lockroy has lately made public concerning the celebrated 
French writer. It is generally believed in France that Victor 
Hugo was miserly. On the contrary, says M. Lockroy, he was 
very generous. Whenever a poor man knocked at his door he 
was sent to the kitchen, where a table was always spread. This 
poor man’s table cost the poet about eight thousand dollars a year. 
Hugo was as extraordinary a man physically as morally. First 
of all, he had a wonderful facility for work. After his noon break- 
fast he went off for a walk or a ride on top of an omnibus, think- 
ing allthe time. At nightfall he returned home, dined, and in 
the evening talked with his friends on all sorts of subjects. It 
was only on the following morning that he wrote out the verses or 
prose meditated during his promenade of the previous day ; then 
he would write three or four hundred lines of verse without a sin- 
gle erasure. Sometimes Hugo would walk entire days without 
getting tired. He always had a large appetite, but ate what was 
served to him, being neither a gourmet nor a gourmand ; he would 
have been satisfied with bread and cheese, provided he were given 
a sufficient quantity. When he ate lobster he swallowed the shell, 
saying that it helped digest the meat. One thing not generally 
known about Hugo is that before being a great poet he was a cab- 
inet-maker, and his favorite pastime was making furniture. While 
in exile at Guernsey he manufactured the wainscotting and several 
pieces of furniture that were in his house. 

M. Emile Zola has begun the publication of his new novel, 
which is called ‘“‘ Money.” In this work he studies the history of 
wealth from the moment when it is taken out of the earth until it 
reaches its myriad forms of the present day. The main plot is the 
story of the downfall of the ‘“‘ Union Générale,” that gigantic en- 
terprise which failed some eight years ago and caused such wide- 
spread ruin. This milieu gives Zola a chance to study the various 
types of speculators that swarm about the Paris Bourse, and to 
show their manner of life when they are not “on ’change.” If 
we may believe the indiscretions already made about the new 
work, its author develops the theory that money is as powerful an 
element as water, fire, or war; that it is a blind force, capable of 
good and evil and a puissance that aids civilization in the midst of 
the continual ruins that humanity leaves behind in its march. 

Compulsory education in France dates from the founding of 
the present republic, and the rapid strides made in this matter 
during the past twenty years give good reason for hoping that in 
another ten years not a single illiterate child will be found in the 
country. The recent statistics of primary education are very in- 
structive in this respect. Of 4,729,511 children of school age in 
1888 there were actually at school 4,640,219, and in 1889 about the 
same number. The eighty odd thousand that are not accounted 


for in the attendance at the primary schools are, in part, at least, 
instructed at home or in the elementary classes of the higher 





schools, and are therefore counted as collegians. The average of 
illiterate conscripts in the class of 1888, who all finished their pri- 
mary instruction in 1881, is a trifle under ten per gent., whereas 
before the war it was over thirty per cent. The Department of 
the Herault occupies the first place for primary instruction, its 
illiterate children averaging only eight cent. of the school popula- 
tion. Montpellier, the capital of this Department, is endeavoring 
to obtain permission to transform its faculties of letters, science, 
and medicine into a university, and what has been done by -the 
Department for primary education alone is a strong argument in 
favor of its demand. he 

Now that everybody is talking about Dr. Koch and his con- 
sumptive cure, it may be interesting to recall that Marat, the fa- 
mous Conventional, the man who demanded six hundred thousand 
heads for the guillotine, was a fashionable doctor before becoming 
a politician, and treated the most aristocratic patients. He suc- 
ceeded in curing the Marquise de Laubespine of consumption, and 
this cure caused great excitement at the time. Marat, who was 
not adverse to publicity, described his treatment of the Marchio- 
ness and claimed that the cure was obtained by means of a manu- 
factured mineral water, about the composition of which he pre- 
served a prudent silence. As soon as consumptives heard about 
the Marquise-de Laubespine’s case, they crowded to Marat’s of- 
fice the same as similarly afflicted ones are now thronging to Ber- 
lin. Notwithstanding his success, Marat gave up the practice of 
medicine as being unworthy of his talent, and became a dema- 
gogue instead of an empiric. 

C. W. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FINANCIAL “INVERTED CONE.” 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


haar letter of Mr. Henry Peterson, in to-day’s issue of THE 

AMERICAN contains so much sound sense that it may well be 
commended to the consideration of bi-metallists and gold-standard 
men alike. The analogy of the inverted cone,—a favorite one 
with the late Henry C. Carey,—quite accurately depicts the finan- 
cial situation. It may be doubted, however, whether we are yet 
quite ready for a “ fiat” currency. Civilization tends towardsa 
circulating medium based on the general wealth of society, and it 
is only a question of time until we shall wonder at the stupidity of 
an age which took a single commodity as a basis of value, and so 
made panics and money crises possible. But all reforms require 
time for theiraccomplishment. People are not yet educated up to 
the truth that credit, and credit only, can give stability to values, 
and that the interposition of gold between debtor and creditor is 
but a piece of jugglery, which deceives the superficial thinker but 
cannot hoodwink a real student of economic science. The 
trouble with the irredeemable paper-currency people is that they 
are about fifty years ahead of their time, and until public educa- 
tion catches up with their theories, they must suffer the contumely 
which is the invariable portion of pioneers in the world’s progress. 

Mr. Peterson might, as it seems to me, go astep further, and 
discard the use of the phrase “intrinsic value.” Such a phrase is 
an absolute contradiction in terms. There never was, and never 
can be, such a thing as intrinsic value. Value is purely a relation 
of exchange, and the value of one commodity can only be stated 
in terms of some other commodity. Hence, to speak of it as “ in- 
trinsic” is to confuse the term “ value” with the term “ utility,”— 
words which economists have agreed to regard as antithetical. 
The purchasing power of a thing is a utility,—not a value. The 
power of a nickel to put me in possession of a loaf of bread is a 
utility as surely as is the power of the loaf of bread to sustain my 
life. These are utilities, and though the old economists called 
them “‘ values-in-use,” that terminology has long ago been dis- 
carded. 

This is not a mere hair-splitting of phrases, because it is the 
lack of a comprehension of the principle here involved which has 
led to false theories respecting the function and basis of currency, 
and made us the victims of the “inverted cone.” 

FRANCIS H. WILLIAMs. 

Philadelphia, December 13. 





A St. Petersburg paper complains that the Crimea, though rich in nat- 
ural resources, is neglected by the government. The editor remarks: 
“Some Crimean peasant digging in the ground has discovered coal, another 
has found a well of naphtha, a third has stumbled upon a layer of sulphate 
of soda, a fourth has shoveled up some gold dust; but we hear little of special 
scientific commissions appointed to explore the mineral wealth of our penin- 
sula. Year by year the irrigation of the Crimea is getting worse ; the riv- 
ers are drying up, and nothing is done to check theevil. The quicksands 
from the deserts overflow large tracts of arable soil, miles of fecund lands are 
covered by them every year, and nothing is done to stop their encroachment, 
either by irrigation or by the planting of trees on their present limits.” 
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REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN SONNETS. Selected and Edited by T. W. Higginson 
and E. H. Bigelow. Pp. xx. and 280. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

REPRESENTATIVE SONNETS BY AMERICAN PoETs. With an Essay 
on the Sonnet, its Nature and History, including many nota- 
ble Sonnets of other Literatures. Also Biographical Notes, 
Indexes, etc., by Charles H. Crandall. Pp. xxviii. and 361. 
Same Publishers. 

O form of verse has been more a subject of dispute as to its 

merits than the Sonnet. Sam. Johnson, Pope, and Coleridge 
are among its depreciators ; and indeed the whole eighteenth cen- 
tury may be said to have despised it. But both in England and 

America it has won such regard from poets great and little that it 

must be regarded as thoroughly acclimatized in our speech and 

literature. ; 

It originated in Italy, probably with Guittone of Arezzo, in the 
eleventh century. Dante, Cavalcante, Petrarch, Lorenzo di 
Medici, Michelangelo, Campanella, Filicaja, and others down to 
our own time, have kept up the succession of Italian sonneteers, 
To England it was brought sooner than to any other country, and 
indeed it hardly can be said to have taken such root in either 
France or Germany as there. The series begins with Wyatt and 
Surrey in the early Tudor time, and continues with Sidney, 
Raleigh, Spenser, Shakespeare and many others down to Herbert 
and Milton. After the Restoration the dominance of French 
models and the decay of musicial culture brought it into disrepute, 
until Bowles, Wordsworth, Keats, and Leigh Hunt restored it to 
honor. From that revival there is no break in the succession ; but 
Rossetti has the honor of showing with greatest ability what can be 
made of this form imported from the land of his fathers to that of 
his nativity. , 

In America every poet of note has adopted this form, but 
Longfellow and Lowell have shown the greatest mastery of it. 
After them may be placed Henry Timrod, Jones Very, E. R. Sill, 
Paul H. Hayne, Sidney Lanier, Julia Dorr, T. B. Aldrich, Mary 
B. Dodge, Louise Imogen Guiney, and Mrs. Jackson. This list is 
probably highly unjust to many we have omitted, but we give it 
only as a personal impression, based upon delight received. It 
can be corrected by enlargement on reference to either or both of 
the admirable collections we are discussing. 

Col. Higginson and Mr. Bigelow give two hundred and fifty 
American sonnets, with a brief Introduction, a bibliographic indi- 
cation of the sources, and an index of first lines. Mr. Crandall 
gives nine hundred American sonnets, besides a good number 
from English and foreign writers in his introduction. He enlarges 
the bibliographical notes into brief sketches of the authors, which 
are very useful, as no people are so hard to find in works of ref- 
erence as contemporary poets. His introduction is a sketch of 
the history of the Sonnet, and of the forms it has undergone. 
And in his arrangement of the lines and by marks in the prelimi- 
nary index he indicates whether the sonnet in question is pure in 
form, or follows the example of this or that innovator. His book 
is the one for those who wish to take up the subject in a thorough 
way as students of the Sonnet, while that of Colonel Higginson 
appeals to the larger body of readers, who simply wish to possess 
a good selection of the best of our native productions in this field. 
The two collections in places overlap each other. Col. Higgin- 
son, for instance, has some few names Mr. Crandall has over- 
looked, notably George McKnight, who has made the sonnet 
the vehicle of his religious autobiography with a good deal of 

ower. 

‘ Both collections show clearly the extent to which poetical 

sensibility and power have been developed in America within the 

last quarter of a century. The Sonnet furnishes as fair a test of 
that as any other form of verse. Only those who have not 
achieved a good one will indulge in Johnson’s sneer about carv- 
ings on cherry stones. The very restraints the Sonnet imposes 
have their value. It is the most pronounced poetic power which 
seeks to lay itself under the severest laws of form; and where 

Dante, Petrarch, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Rossetti 

have led the way, no true poet need scruple in attempting to 

follow. 


WALFoRD. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 1890. 

In one particular—and we think only one—this is the most 
impressive of Mrs. Kirk’s novels. The superiority lies in its 
single, simple, dramatic motive. Around this everything re- 
volves; if, indeed, we may not alter the expression, and say that 
in it everything of the story is contained. This simplicity of 
plot gives the book almost the air of asketch. The characters 
are comparatively few, for a novel, the action is rapid, the scene is 
little changed. From first to last it is the working out of the one 
intense and overmastering dramatic situation. 














The story is this: Evelyn Rexford, a young mother, worships 
her child Bessy, a little girl scarcely three years old ; so, too, does 
the aunt of Bessy’s father, Mrs. Van Polonen, a rich widow. One 
day, under the very eye of the nurse maid, by the river side, the 
child disappears. The old lady is practically killed by the shock : 
she survives but a little time; the mother is prostrated and sinks 
to the verge of the grave. When Madam Van’s will is read, it 
leaves her money mainly to the little girl, if within two years she 
shall be found, if otherwise, then to charity. Moreover, it gives 
$15,000 to Giovanni Nino, her own servant, if the little girl be 
found within the time stated, if not, then nothing. 

The situation thus created is dramatic indeed. It is fanning 
to a frightful intensity the natural desire of the parents to find the 
child. It creates in Nino the most tempting interest in that di- 
rection. Not only has he been suspected of causing the child’s 
kidnapping, or even her death, from jealousy of Madam Van’s in- 
fatuation for it, and indifference to him, but here hesees before him 
comparative wealth if but the lost little one be discovered, and 
poverty if she be not. The bribe thus offered is a terrible tempta- 
tion. And, as it proves, just in time the child is found. She had 
been, it appeared, stolen, and carried to the West,—for what mo- 
tive cannot exactly be understood. The offering of the large re- 
wards discovers many children, but this one all declare is the true 
Bessy, changed a little by the two years, but still the child that 
was so strangely lost. The mother’s jealous and painful doubts 
are all satisfied, and sure that her maternal instincts cannot be de- 
ceived, she welcomes with profound thankfulness the return of 
the precious one. 

Yet, after all, it isa mistake. In the end the imposture is 
disclosed. In truth Bessy was drowned. Nino, and the nurse, 
whom he wished to marry,—and did marry later,—have furnished 
the other child, a waif from a foundling hospital, and trained her 
so that by manner, by words, by expressions, she deceives—all 
unintentionally—the poor mother. And as the knowledge of this 
grows from a haunting doubt to a vague suspicion, and so to a 
certainty, confirmed by Nino’s confession, the effect is traced in 
all the characters of thedrama. We do not need, here, to explain 
every detail: the simple sketch of the plot will suffice. It is 
simple, as we have said, it is natural, and it is intense. No other 
of Mrs. Kirk’s books that we now recall has such a plot, and cer- 
tainly none of them presents to the degree this does the suggestion 
of availability for an acting play. In the hands of a capable 
dramatist here is material which needs but slight change other 
than compression. The chief characters are strongly marked: 
Roger Rexford, the husband; Evelyn the wife, and mother of 
Bessy ; Jenny, the nurse-maid ; Nino, who is perhaps the best 
drawn of all, and who is perfectly capable of an effective repro- 
duction on the stage. 

We do not say we like the book. We much prefer the charm- 
ing sketches of people, and manners, and conditions, in “ Sons and 
Daughters.” But that had no plot at all, of any special conse- 
quence: this is a drama of real power, almost a tragedy of the 
higher class, 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKs. 

M. Camille Flammarion, well known as a writer of numerous 
works on Astronomy and its related subjects,—some of them im- 
aginative to the full limit of scientific patience,—has the distine- 
tion also of being the president of the Astronomical Society of 
France. It is his curious novel,—so-called,—with the title 
“Urania,” which lately formed one of the literary sensations of 
Paris. Really “‘ Urania” is a series of sketches, the first relatin 
to the infatuation of a youth, (described in the first person, an 
indicating the author himself), for a statuette of Urania, the muse 
of the heavens, with ap added dream in which he fancies himself 
taken up by her into the vast spaces of the universe; the second 
describing the love episode of his friend, George Spero and the 
girl Icléa, who perish by falling from a balloon in Norway; and 
the last presenting a series of speculations on those strange ex- 
periences of life, abundantly testified to, but never adequately ac- 
counted for, in which it seems that what we call “ spiritualism ” 
has some share of the realities. All this makes a rather,odd com- 
bination, but really the same theme runs through it all,—a discus- 
sion of the mystery of life, and of the subtle forces of nature. The 
book has the Gallic flavor, and withits many illustrations by some 
of the best-known French artists,—which are here reproduced 
from original plates,—it makes a handsome book. The transla- 
tion from the French is by Augusta Rice Stetson. (Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat.) 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company, (New York), have added 
to their “ Vignette Series” of illustrated books a very handsome 
issue of ‘‘ Faust.’’? The translation is the excellent one of Dr. John 
Anster, parts of which had their first publication years ago in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and which, after all the competition of 
other translators of Goethe, remains well entitled to our re- 
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spect. The illustrations form, of course, the special feature ; they 
are half-tone reproductions of original designs made for this edi- 
tion by Frederick J. Boston, and many of them are very meritori- 
ous as art work. The volume, as we receive it, is bound in cloth, 
but the cover, with an arabesque tracery on the back and half- 
sides, and the outer half-sides in an illuminated pattern, is very 
attractive. 

“The Vicar of Wakefield ”’ is issued by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. in a very charming edition, duodecimo, with a preface by 
Austin Dobson, and many illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Mr. 
Dobson’s contribution is a sketch of the history of the illustrations 
of Goldsmith’s imperishable idyll, since first it issued from the 
press a hundred and twenty-four years ago. ‘‘ There were no il- 
lustrations to the first edition of 1766. The two duodecimo vol- 
umes ‘on grey paper with blunt type,’ printed at Salisbury in that 
year, were without embellishments of any kind.” But in 1790, 
the miniaturist Daniel Dodd added a couple of poorly-executed 
frontispieces to the two small volumes of a Fleet street publisher, 
J. Wenman, and since that time the genius of many artists, from 
Stothard down to Mr. Thomson in the present volume, has been 
employed upon the scenes and incidents of the Vicar’s simple tale. 
It may confidently be said for this latest effort that none have sur- 
passed it in quaint simplicitly or unaffected naturalness. We say 
unaffected, without, denying that Mr. Thomson has his own man- 
ner, and even mannerism, but it is so fitted to his work, so charm- 
ingly in sympathy with the characters and the atmosphere of rural 
England, that it makes part of his strength and is nothing of 
weakness. Many of his pictures in this volume have a vigor, 
grace, and ingenuity, which render them very notable indeed, and 
help to make the edition one which refined book-lovers will cer- 
tainly enjoy. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Co. publish for Dr. A. Sidney Roberts 
a little volume, “In and Out of Book and Journal,” a collection 
of brief excerpts made in various quarters,—some of them wise, 
some witty, many merely tart and flippant. The collector has ap- 
parently not scorned any source: he copies the gravestones, and 
he clips from the comic papers and from Cowper, from Byron and 
from Hannah More, from Seneca and Mr. Gladstone. Many of 
his excerpts are very good indeed, but the chief attraction of the 
book is found in the illustrations, by S. W. Vau Schaick. These 
have much more than ordinary merit: they are ingenious quips, 
themselves, in nearly every instance, adopting the thought of the 
text and presenting it in some witty form. The drawing, too, is 
excellent; we seldom have had, in the United States, anything so 
nearly approaching the refinement and skill of the best French 
book illustrators. 





IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES LAMB. By Benjamin Ellis 
Martin. Illustrated. With a Bibliography by E. D. North. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 

Certainly it is very remarkable how strong and lasting an in- 
terest exists in the personality of one who wrote nothing of higher 
importance than Charles Lamb. Of higher importance, we say, 
not of greater charm, or more delightful individuality. The 
essays of Elia cannot be ranked among the literature which is 
epoch-making : they have neither the genius of Shakespeare, nor 
of Goethe, nor of Dante, nor of Cervantes. Yet all the same the 
world of letters cherishes Charles Lamb, and here is this new and 
beautifully-made volume by Mr. Martin, devoted purely and en- 
tirely to a study of the houses in which he lived, the places he 
frequented, the companions he had, the streets he traversed, and 
a running sketch of his personal affairs. The title indicates the 
nature of the book, and the author explains that he meant it, first, 
for a ‘topographic biography ”’ only, but later decided to add to 
it “a study of the man himself, from our more modern and more 
humane point of view,” presenting the lines and wrinkles in his 
countenance, as well as his attractive features, and disregarding 
‘that kindly compact of reticence ’? which once excluded remark 
upon the shadows that clouded his life. But there need be no 
apprehension, from this use of language, that Mr. Martin does 
not deal most kindly and even delicately with the memory of the 
gentle essayist and his devoted sister: he is devoted to them most 
faithfully, and his book about them is graceful and sympathetic 
throughout. He seems to have studied his field with patience ; 
apparently he is familiar with all the mass of literary allusion to 
the Lambs, and knows well what there is to quote, as well as 
how to quote it, as he pursues his narrative not of their life pre- 
cisely, but of their living. 

The book is rendered more valuable, as well as more 
attractive, by the illustrations, nearly two score in number, by 
Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove,—chiefly by the former. 
They include the portrait of Lamb, a good frontispiece picture, 
and views of the places with which his life was associated : the Tem- 
ple Gardens, where he was born, the “ Blue-Coat School,’ where 
he got his education, the East India House, where he_ had his 





clerkship, the several houses where he lodged and lived, and fi- 
— a church-yard at Edmonton, where he and his sister are 
uried. 

Commenting thus on the main contents of the book, we re- 
turn to the text with which we set out, for it is additionally en- 
forced by the appended Bibliography which Mr. Ernest D. North 
has added to the volume. Here are nearly fifty pages of lists of 
Charles Lamb’s writings, and of the forms in which they have ap- 
peared,—the first editions, the editions of the “ Elia ” essays, the 
issues of reviews, poems, essays, etc.; the editions of his collected 
works, his letters, his poetical works, and the books that refer to 
him and to his writings. As may be seen fromthe number of 
pages which are occupied, these make an extended list, and cer- 
tify to the remarkable interest which there has been and still is in 
this sad yet genial author of a half-dozen volumes of keen criti- 
cism, and pleasant playful suggestion. The first edition of his col- 
lected works appeared in 1819, the latest in 1888, (with notes and 
introduction by Alfred Ainger), and between these Mr. Martin 
has found no less than thirty-six other editions,—one of them 
issued in Philadelphia, in 1856, by Willis P. Hazard, in four vol- 
umes, octavo. 





SAVONAROLA: His LIFE AND Times. By William Clark, LL. D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto. Pp. 
352. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Savonarola has had but poor treatment in English literature. 
The only formal biography of him has been that by Madden, 
which reached a second edition in 1854. Most readers who know 
anything about him have made his acquaintance in the pages of 
* Romola,” which is not fair to him. Next to that stands Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘‘ Makers of Florence ;’’ and then the English version 
of Pasquale Villari’s Italian biography. But these four works al- 
most exhaust what is to be found on the subject ir our language, 
while the French and Italian literatures have some very excellent 
books, and those in Italian would make a respectable library. 

There is, therefore, ample room for Dr. Clark’s biography, 
which is written in the right spirit. He has a hearty reverence 
and admiration for one of the most admirable men of history, 
and one who has suffered at the hands of both Liberals for his 
faith and of Reactionaries for his candor. He admires in him es- 
pecially what was the greatest, which is his intense faith in a liv- 
ing and righteous God, who will not pass by the sins of Popes and 
peoples, but is always coming to judge the earth in righteousness. 
Dr. Clark has gone to the original sources and especially to the 
great preacher’s sermons and treatises for his authorities; and his 
pages have many fine and eloquent extracts from these. At the 
same time he acknowledges bis obligations to Villari, as indeed 
every modern student of the period must. But his tone is not that 
of the Positivist Villari ; he stands much nearer to his hero in 
sympathy than does his own countryman, and he has just as lively 
an appreciation of Savonarola as an Italian patriot or Villari can 
have. His style is not ambitious or ornate, but sufficiently 
graphic, and always clear. 

We observe that on the point at which George Eliot set Sa- 
vonarola in the worst light, and not without some support from 
Villari, Dr. Clark vindicates him. He shows that he had no re- 
sponsibility for the deaths of Bernardo del Nero and the other 
Medicean conspirators,—that indeed so far as his influence went 
it was used on the side of mercy. And certainly the city authori- 
ties were justified in not allowing the Frate to save these men 
from the penalty of their treason. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


W®* have had so much—though unequal—enjoyment from Mr. 
Richard M. Johnston’s quaint studies of Southern life in 
his short stories, that we felt some apprehension as to the result 
of his venturing into the larger enterprise of novel-writing. Nor 
has this been quite removed by the perusal of his new book, 
(‘‘ Widow Guthrie.” A Novel. New York: D. Appleton & Co.). 
It is by no means badly done, and it has the merit of being a care- 
ful study of a real phase of Southern society, whose records are 
passing away. But we feel that the short story is Mr. Johnston’s 
best field. His talents are not quite equal to the construction of a 
sustained plot, and the presentation of the great variety of char- 
acters which go to the making of a novel. He is happiest in the 
delineation of the least conventional types. In this book, for in- 
stance, Peterson Braddy is very much better drawn than the hero- 
ine, who is a New England school-marm of a sort that Down 
East, we fear, will hasten to disown. The widow herself is hardly 
made intelligible ; and her arrogant son is such a mixture of good 
and bad as is not found in this world of mixed and problematic 
characters. 
The story turns upon the validity of the will which has left 
the Widow Guthrie in possession of her husband’s estate,—a 
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power she uses to the disadvantage of her daughter, until that 
daughter’s widower compels her to compromise with his claim. 
Along with this there isa disagreement about an interesting female, 
which ends in a duel. We observe that, as in Mr. Johnston’s 
other stories, his Catholic convictions do not come in the way of 
a careful and fair handling of an intensely Protestant type of so- 
ciety. 





Mr. Louis Pendleton is working very well in his Southern field 


of fiction. This time he has a juvenile: ‘“ King Tom and the 
Runaways. The Story of what befell Two Boys in a Georgia 
Swamp.” It is not every one who has at hand the materials for 


an entirely new book for boys. Mr. Pendleton, however, is thus 
fortunate. His Georgia Swamp is as novel as was Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island, if not so attractive; and he has managed to give a 
very lifelike picture of the sufferings of his two heroes in their ef- 
forts to get out of its labyrinths, and their narrow escape from 
death by starvation. The characters of the two cousins are well 
contrasted, and their small disagreements are offset by their hearty 
affection for each other. So ‘“ King Tom” and his unfortunate 
wife Venus are dramatically handled, and both are made to tell 
stories of much the same pattern as those Mr. Harris’s ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” delighted us with. 

As the story falls in the year 1855, the presence of slavery and 
the social problems it created are not ignored, and they are han- 
dled in a much fairer spirit than we sometimes find them. 
The affection of the slave for his master in many cases is brought 
into strong light ; but the wrongs inflicted by the sale of families 
into separation, and the sufferings of the plantation hands under 
severe overseers, are not ignored. And it is hinted very freely 
that the white man, especially the poor white or “ cracker,” suf- 
fered even more from “the peculiar institution ” than did the 
negro. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 





In their judiciously chosen and admirably made series of 
“ Laurel Crowned Tales,” Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
have just printed Tom Moore’s charming story ‘‘ The Epicurean,” 
and that never to be stale or tiresome idyll of old England, “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” Both of these, and indeed all the other vol- 
umes in the Series, will make very suitable gifts, where it is de- 
sired simply to make a gracious and not a costly present. A 
third addition to the series is a volume of selections from Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters, edited by Mr. Edward Gilpin Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson, in an introduction, defends these old and well- 
worn letters against the condemnation of Dr. Johnson, and the 
yawns of modern readers. He has selected only “ The Best,”— 
thus his title declares,—and has expurgated even these, so that 
he considers them “ morally unobjectionable.’”’ And yet we do 
not believe that the world has any further use for Lord Chester- 
field’s advice to his son. We doubt, indeed, if it really ever had 
any. 





There is room for questioning whether the best sort of a story 
for boys is that of the bloody engagement of the Constellation and 
the Vengeance, when “ for three long hours of the moonlit night,” 
the two ships cannonaded each other, and at the end nearly two 
hundred lay dead and wounded on the French ship, and forty 
men and one officer were slain on the American. In these days, 
at the end of nearly a century, one cannot read the tale of the 
slaughter with satisfaction. Yet as to ‘ Little Jarvis,” the boy 
midshipman, who was killed when the Constellation’s mainmast 
fell, and whose story is briefly but graphically told in this little 
volume, by Molly Elliot Seawell, the heart must swell and the tear 
fall for him. He was the only officer lost on the American ship, 
and Congress passed him a vote of thanks, when they did the 
same for Truxtun, who commanded. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





Mrs. Molesworth, since the death of Mrs. Ewing, probably 
takes the highest rank among English writers of stories for chil- 
dren,—a field in which America is ahead of England. Her ‘“ Chil- 
dren of the Castle” (Macmillans); is a bright and pretty book, 
which reminds us at times of George Macdonald’s “ The Princes 
and Curdie,” but it has independent merit. It blends fairyland 
with everyday life in the fashion introduced by the Scotch author, 
It is prettily illustrated by Walter Crane in his peculiar style. 





Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, whose historical and descriptive 
work concerning New England is well known, gives us a new and 
striking book on “‘ The Pine-Tree Coast.” It refers, as we may 
understand by the title, to the sea line of the State of Maine, in- 
dented with bays, fringed with islands, made picturesque by 
mountain and cliff. Beginning at Portsmouth, it ends at East- 
port, and between these two there are “‘ more than two thousand 
miles” of rare scenery of shore and sea. Mr. Drake divides it 
into the ‘“ West Coast,” from the Piscataqua to Portland Head; 








the “ Mid Coast,” from there to the mouth of the Penobscot ; and 
the “ East Coast,” from there to the far corner where the flag of 
the United States ceases its supremacy, and according to the com- 
mon understanding the sun is pried up “ by hand” every morn- 
ing. It would be impracticable, in a brief notice, to deal ade- 
quately with all the interesting details which the book presents,— 
its descriptive notes, its suggestions to traveler or summer visitor, 
its allusions to history, its anecdotes, legends, and reminiscences. 
A bare mention of some of the localities which it treats of will 
sufficiently impress the intelligent reader: here are Kittery, the 
Isles of Shoals, Kennebunk and Kennebunkport, Biddeford, Old 
Orchard Beach; here are Casco Bay, Pemaquid, Damariscotta, 
Monhegan, Thomaston, and Owl’s Head; and here again are 
Mount Desert, Castine, Bar Harbor, Frenchman’s Bay, Machias, 
Quoddy Head, and Grand Manan. The coast of Maine has un- 
doubtedly many charms, to be best enjoyed by the visitor in the 
season when the winds and waves are most clement, and the sun- 
shine begins earliest at Eastport. Mr. Drake’s book will be a 
pleasant companion to those who visit it, as also it will be a wel- 
come addition to the historical and descriptive studies of New 
England. Itis liberally illustrated, and many of the pictures have 
a special liveliness and fitness. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


‘ee Petit Journal, of Paris, has just begun the publication of a 
colored weekly supplement. This supplement is printed on 
a new Marinoni cylinder machine capable of printing ten colors 
at once, including the letter press in black, and turning out ten 
thousand copies an hour, The paper is printed from a continuous 
roll, each number being cut, folded, and counted, as is done by 
the ordinary cylinder presses used on the daily newspapers. The 
cost of making this new machine was $100,000. The first results, 
while not perfect, show that it is possible to give the masses a 
= journal with colored illustrations,—a result long striven 
or. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, the artist and author, who has been 
absent so protractedly—and so successfully—in England, has been 
home on a visit of a few days, bnt returns immediately to London. 


Mr. William R. Thayer has had reprinted his ‘“‘ Historical 
Sketch of Harvard University, from the Foundation to May, 
1890.” It contains an account of the Material and Corporate 
Growth of the College ; of the Progress of Education ; of Student 
Life, including Commons, Prayers, Discipline, Athletics, Secret 
Societies and Clubs, and College Customs. Copies may be had by 
sending fifty cents to the author at No. 15 Ware street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. announce that Dr. F. Nansen’s 
account of his journey across Greenland, in 1889, will appear 
shortly, fully illustrated. It was a remarkable journey, boldly 
undertaken and successfully performed, and justified the state- 
ment by the President of the Royal Geographical Society that it 
was “‘ the most salient event of the year”’ in exploration. 

‘*Seven Dreamers” is the title of a collection of short stories 
and dialect sketches by Annie Trumbull Slosson, which Harper 
& Brothers have just published. The volume includes “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy,” one of the most popular stories of its kind published 
within recent years, and other sketches, scarcely inferior in merit, 
of eccentric characters or ‘‘ dreamers.” 


Messrs, Charles H. Kerr & Co. announce a new novel, by 
Anson Uriel Hancock, ‘‘ The Genius of Galilee.” The publishers’ 
announcement says: ‘‘ Most of the stories involving the life of 
Jesus that have been so plentiful of late have been only expan- 
sions of the New Testament, and display the supernatural with- 
out reserve. Mr. Hancock has produced something new under 
the sun, in a novel dealing with the scenes of Palestine and Rome 
in the first century, which yet recognizes that the natural laws 
governing this world are at least two thousand years old.” 

The announcements of D. Appleton & Co. include the 
following: ‘The Log School House on the Columbia,” by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth (the third book of the Fiction Series for Young 
Readers) ; ‘‘ A Fluttered Dovecote,” a new novel by George Man- 
ville Fenn, with numerous illustrations by Gordon Browne; “A 
Washington Bible-Class,” by Gail Hamilton; ‘The Journal of 
William Maclay,” United States Senator 1789-1791, edited by Ed- 
gar S. Maclay ; ‘‘ The Nugents of Carriconna,” an Irish novel, by 
Tighe Hopkins; “ Ring-Riding,”’ by H. W. Struss, of the New 
York Riding Club; ‘ Socialism, Old and New,” by Professor Wil- 
liam Graham, a new book in the International Scientific series ; a 
new edition (the third) of “ Brazil: its Condition and Prospects,” 
with a carefully prepared account of the recent revolution and of 
the present Government, by C. C. Andrews, ex-Consul-General to 
Brazil ; anew edition of the ‘“ Evolution of Man and Christianity,” 
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by the Rev. Howard MacQueary, with a preface replying to re- 
cent criticisms ; and a new edition of “ Appletons’ Winter Resorts,” 
revised for the season of 1890-91. 

The publication of Tourgee’s new novel ‘‘ Murvale Eastman, 
Christian Socialist,’? having been delayed until now, Fords, How- 
ard and Hulbert announce that it will not beissued until January 
7th, when the holiday rush will be over, and buyers and readers 


can give the book the attention it deserves. In Great Britain it 
will be published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

“ A Woman’s Trip to Alaska,” by Septima M. Collis, the wife 
of our former Philadelphian, General C. H. T. Collis, is very favor- 
ably received. She made the trip in June of the present year. It 
has an introduction by General W. T. Sherman, and is very hand- 
somely illustrated, many of the pictures having color tints. 

Roberts Brothers have just ready “ Mine, not Thine,” a boys’ 
book, by William Everett, a sequel to ‘‘ Changing Base ;”’ a new 
edition of ‘“ Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,” edited and 
revised by Sarah C. Woolsey ; a new collected edition of the “ Po- 
etical Works of Lord Houghton,” in two volumes, with a steel 
portrait; and a new cheap, illustrated edition of ‘The Game- 
keeper at Home,” by Richard Jefferies. 

Little, Brown & Co. have in preparation a treat for classical 
scholars in an entirely new, greatly enlarged, and thoroughly re- 
vised edition of Dr. Wm. Smith’s * Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities.” The first edition of this valuable work was 
published in 1842; the second, improved and enlarged, appeared 
in 1848, since which time it has been reprinted from the stereo- 
typed plates without alteration. The work will be in two vol- 
umes, the first of which is nearly ready ; the second will be issued 
early in the spring of 1891. 

Mr. Walter C. Pepys, a descendant of the eminent Samuel of 
Diary fame, has sent to G. W. S. the following interesting letter, 
for publication in the New York Tribune: “I observe you say the 
name is commonly pronounced in London as if written Peps, and 
that living members of the family give it the sound of Peeps, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wheatley. I quite agree that it does not much sig- 
nify, but perhaps you would allow me to say that the main family 
have for certainly more than 100 years pronounced their name 
Pep’ys. The descendants of Samuel Pepys’s sister, Mrs. Jackson 
(the. family of Pepys-Cockerell), do, however, to this day pro- 
nounce the name as Peeps, which points to that as being the Di- 
arist’s pronunciation. I may add that those of the name are sin- 
gularly few in number, below fifty, and they can all be traced back 
to one ancestor.” 








NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


| the strain and stress of the great competition of the maga- 

zines,—more especially those which increase their attractive- 
ness to the general reader by copious illustrations,—the advance 
from year to year, and almost from month to month, in their lit- 
erary importance is a matter for continual remark. We may with- 
out injustice consider Harper’s and The Century at the head of the 
race, and, so far as the public can estimate running very closely 
side by side. But pressing after them is the Cosmopolitan, which 
has shown a remarkable measure of enterprise and excellent 
staying powers, and with it we must name, too, the New England 
Magazine, whose claim on public attention has been established 
in a surprisingly short time, since it set out as an illustrated 
monthly. 

The January Harper’s begins a new novel by Miss Murfree 
(we need hardly mention her pen name, now), with the title, “ In 
the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country,” and there are, besides, a novel- 
ette by Thomas A. Janvier, “At the Casa Napoleon,” and a short 
story, ‘‘A Modern Legend,” by Miss Vida D. Scudder, a teacher 
at Wellesley College. Mr. Janvier’s story relates the romantic 
experiences of an innocent young married couple who came to 
New York with the expectation of finding a fortune. Mr. W. T. 
Smedley makes the illustrations both for this and for Miss Mur- 
free’s serial. The scene of the latter is located in the neighbor- 
hood of one of those strange burial-grounds of the far-famed 
pigmy dwellers of Tennessee, familiarly known among the moun- 
taineers as “ the leetle stranger people.” 

The English reviews are all,—nearly all, at least,—published 
in this country by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., 29 Park 
Row, New York. The three monthlies, the Fortnightly, the Con- 
temporary, and the Nineteenth Century, are all out for December. 
The former has an article on “ Stanley’s Rear Guard,” by J. Ross 
Troup, and one on the late Captain Burton, by Commander Lovett 
Cameron. William Henry Hurlbert begins a series of papers on 
“The Outlook in France.’ Two articles discuss the recent mone- 
tary crisis in London. The Contemporary also has an article on 
Stanley and his Rear Column, but the authorship is not given. 
The-Nineteenth Century has two papers on subjects of interest to 





Americans, one by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, entitled “ Shall.we 
Americanize our Institutions?” and one by Louis J. Jennings, 
the one-time editor of the New York Times, on the McKinley 
Tariff bill. Neither of them, it may be noted, is particularly bad 
reading on this side: in fact Mr. Jennings tells his countrymen 
that in the framing of the new Tariff the Americans knew very 
well what they were about. 


The Century printers have been running a fast press night and 
day on the sheets of the first installment of the Talleyrand mem- 
oirs, which is to appear in the January number. This contains 
first Mr. Reid’s pen-portrait of Talleyrand, and then, in the 
memoirs proper, presents a sketch of the author’s strange and 
lonely childhood, an account of his entry into Parisian society, his 
estimate of La Fayette, some account of the beginnings of the 
French Revolution, an account of his residence in England and 
America, and of an interesting conversation with Alexander 
Hamilton on the subject of Free Trade and Protection. 

The American Naturalist announces that it proposes to make 
the year 1891 a red-letter one initshistory. It was begun twenty- 
four years ago by an association of the students of Professor 
Agassiz at Cambridge, and it retains amongst its company of 
editors and contributors many of these now distinguished men, 
while it has been joined by other younger workers. ‘“ Never be- 
fore,” says a circularissued by the Naturalist’s publishers, (Phila - 
delphia: Ferris Brothers, Arch and Sixth streets), “ has there 
been a time of such widespread activity in scientific thought and 
work. Original discoveries are being made in every direction, 
and new conceptions are constantly coming forward to modify 
the generally received ideas and theories. All these are faithfully 
reflected in the pages of the Naturalist. To be abreast and ap- 
preciative of all this stir and ferment is a necessity for the think- 
ing men of to-day, and this can only be done by reading a maga- 
zine which is edited and written by men in the thick of the 
movement.” 

And now Professor Huxley attacks the idea that the people 
who spoke Aryan were one distinct race. His discussion of this 
point will be printed in the Popular Science Monthly for January 
and February, under the title “The Aryan Question and Pre- 
historic Man.” In the same issue Dr. Andrew D. White has an- 
other chapter of his “‘ Warfare of Science” series, this being en- 
titled ‘From Babel to Comparative Philology.” It gives the 
origin of the legend in regard to the great tower and the confusion 
of tongues, and also traces the early history of the belief that 
Hebrew was the only language spoken by God and men before 
Babel was undertaken. 








CURRENT EXCERPTS. 


NO DANGER FROM CHINA. 
President Martin, (Royal College, China), in The Forum. 
HE Chinese, like the French, are too much attached to their 
own country to seek to establish themselves in colonies 
abroad. If the aim of Chinese emigrants were to make a home in 
foreign lands, they would contrive to take their women with them. 
Their only idea of home life is connected with the land of their 
fathers. Thither they intend to return when they acquire the 
means of living, and thither their bones are always carried when 
they die beyond the seas. This peculiarity, if taken alone, is 
enough to avert from any part of our Western world the danger 
of being swamped by an influx of Chinese settlers. The first 
Chinese arrived at San Francisco shortly after the discovery of 
gold in 1849. California pioneers tell how they were feasted at a 
public banquet, and how the mayor, in a formal address, bid them 
tell their countrymen to follow. Since that date the population 
of our country has grown from 24,000,000 to 65,000,000 ; and while 
Europe has given us many millions, China has contributed the 
paltry contingent of 60,000—scarcely enough to people a third- 
class city. In view of all these facts, where is the ground of 
alarm? What call is there for prohibitory legislation that tram- 
ples on the faith of treaties and wounds the dignity of a friendly 
power? 





INTELLIGENT WOMEN AND REPRODUCTION. 
Popular Science Monthly. 

Mr. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE is much concerned over the 
fact that modern society is being recruited chiefly from the ranks 
of its less worthy members, and is thus undergoing a constant pro- 
cess of deterioration. Under any form of government this would 
be a serious danger, but, where democratic institutions prevail, it 
forebodes, unless it can be arrested, nothing less than social disso- 
lution. The more favored classes marry late, for the most part, if 
at all. Their children are comparatively few. The improvident 
and worthless marry early, without the least regard for conse- 
quences, and flood the community with their degenerate offspring. 
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. . . Mr. Wallace thinks that we ought to have an economically 
reformed society a little after Mr. Bellamy’s ideas, and that, if we 
had, the women might be trusted to take care of the future of the 
race. If Mr. Bellamy had done more than dream a very inco- 
herent dream, we might think that Mr. Wallace had struck into 
the right path. We believe in femalé selection as an influence 
destined to be very potent in the future, but we do not look to any 
such scheme as Mr. Bellamy’s to bring it into play. It is being 
brought into play now through the growing independence and in- 
telligence of women, and there is no doubt at all that, as women 
are more and more trained to practical usefulness, not only in the 
family but in the business world, they will consult both their own 
dignity and the interests of posterity more than they have hitherto 
done in their acceptance of the married state. 





THE EMOTIONS OF THE ACTOR. 
Salvini, in The Century. 

I cANNOT live my mimic life save in the glare of the foot- 
lights ; for it is only the sympathy and feeling of my audience 
which react upon me and allow me, on my part, to cause my audi- 
ence to sympathize and feel with me. But what I particularly 
wish to impress upon my readers is, that while I am acting I am 
living a dual life, crying or laughing on the one hand, and simul- 
taneously so dissecting my tears and laughter that they may ap- 
peal most forcibly to those whose hearts I wish to reach. .And 
what is my experience has been the experience of all the greatest 
artists I have known. Ristori shed actual tears night after night, 
as she herself has told me. That this susceptibility of the emo- 
tions tends to uneven or unequal impersonations of the same char- 
acter by the same actor on different occasions, I absolutely deny. 
There are actors, it is true, who allow themselves to be guided by 
the emotion of the moment; there is one who by her genius has 
added luster to the American stage; but genius notwithstanding, 
they are not artists in the truest sense of the word. This is the 
Scylla of unrestrained, untrained, and disproportionate emotion, 
akin almost to hysteria, which we must avoid, while at the same 
time keeping clear from the Charybdis of cold, deliberate, mechan- 
ical artificiality, which leads indubitably to monotony of method 
and treatment, and to consequent lack of the art which conceals 
the art and its mechanism from the most keen-eyed of watchful 
spectators. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tuer Lire oF LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. Popular Edition with Three Portraits. Pp. 377. $2.50. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Robert Herbert Quick. [Inter- 
national Education Series. Vol. XVII.] Pp. 560. $——. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

LITTLE JARVIS. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Pp. 64. $——. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Basy’s K1napom. Wherein May Be Chronicled as memories for Grown-Up 
Days, The Mother’s Story of the Progress of the Baby. Designed and 
Illustrated by Annie F. Cox. Pp.—. $-——. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

GILBERT ELGAR’s SoN. By Harriet Riddle Davis. Pp. 450. $——. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE CupID CALENDAR. With fac-similes of water-color designs by Mrs. J. 
Pauline Simter. $0.75. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

THE PINE-TREE Coast. By Samuel Adams Drake. Illustrated. Pp. 393. 
$3.00. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Urania. By Camille Flammarion. Illustrated by De Bieler, Myrbach, and 
Gambard. Translated by Augusta Rice Stetson. Pp. 314. $3.50. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 

LirrTLE ONES ANNUAL FOR 1891. Edited by William T. Adams. [Oliver 
Optic]. Pp. 384. $1.75. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

CHATTERBOX FOR 1890. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke. Pp. 412. $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 

On DouBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. Experimental Psychological Studies. By Al- 
fred Binet. Pp. 93. $0.50. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

KINDERGARTEN STORIES AND MORNING TALKS. Written and Compiled by 
Sara E. Wiltse. Pp. 212. $0.85. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN Europg. By Mary Elizabeth Blake. Pp. 203. $1.25. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

SUMMERLAND. Illustrated from the Original Designs of Margaret Mac- 
Donald Pullman. Pp.—. $ Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Tur Lion’s Cus. With Other Verse. By Richard Henry Stoddard. Pp. 
153. $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

IN THE FooTPRINTS OF CHARLES LAMB. By Benjamin Ellis Martin. Illus- 
trated by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove. With a Bibliography 
by E. D. North. Pp.193. $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

My UncLE BensAmin. A Humorous, Satirical, and Philosophical Novel. 
By Claude Tillier. Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 





Pp. 312. $— . Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 
THe ELIXIR AND OTHER TALES. By George Ebers. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Edward Hamilton Bell. Pp. 261. $——. New York: 


W. S. Gottsberger & Co. 








DRIFT. 


HE Toronto Week of the 13th expresses its desire to know how the ar- 

rangements progress for a Government-aided line of fast steamers 

across the Atlantic. It speaks of an article reprinted from the Glasgow Mail 
of November 11th— 

“congratulating both the Dominion and the home country on the 
contract which, it said, ‘has just been made with Mr. Bryce Douglas for 
steamers equal to twenty knots an hour, to perform the mail service to Can- 
ada by Halifax.’ The Mail proceeds to expatiate, as well it might, if per- 
suaded of the correctness of its information, on the splendid results which 
must accrue to Canada from an arrangement which would enable her not 
only to compete with New York, but to offer to the Central and Western 
States a route quicker and more direct than any New York could give. The 
news is, however, we fear, too good to be true. If otherwise, it is strange 
that we should, in these days of cablegrams, be left to hear it first by the 
slow course of mail and through the columns of a Scotch newspaper. 
Twenty miles an hour is certainly so high an average to be maintained 
throughout a voyage across the Atlantic, that we are unable to believe it at- 
tainable on any financial terms which the Government and people of Can- 
ada could afford to make.” 





Shipments of merchandise were made the past season from London, by 
sea, to Siberia. They went in stout ships through the northern waters to 
the Yenisei river, and up it 160 miles to the port of Karavul, where they 
were transferred to river boats and carried up to Yeniseisk over 1,300 miles 
farther. The voyage out took 39 days, ‘the return 26, and with a detention 
at Karavul of 19 days, the ships were absent from London less than three 
months. The Kara Sea was found very full of ice, but it presented no 
serious obstacle. The estuary of the Yenisei is broad and studded with 
islands, and is swept by northeast gales, but there is a good and safe ship 
channel up to Karavul. 





A bill for the improvement of highways has been drawn by the State 
Road Commission of Pennsylvania, which may serve as a suggestion for 
other States. It provides for ruad commissioners in every township, under 
whose direction farmers are to be permitted to work out their road tax, or 
to pay the tax for the employment of a substitute; and for every mile of 
improved road constructed by a township the county is to construct another 
and the State a third. This puts a premium on energy and promptness.— 
Boston Journal. 





Theodore Child does not think highly of the condition of Peru. He 
says in the January Harper’s: “Two and a half millions is supposed to rep- 
resent the present population of this vast territory, which has 1,200 miles of 
coast-line and a superficies of more than a million square kilometres. This 
population consists of the creole governing, proprietary, and official classes, 
ordinary Peruvians, Indians, cross-breeds, Chinese coolies, and negroes. 
There are the rich and the poor, both apparently satisfied with the existing 
decadent state of the country, or, at any rate, making no effort to improve 
it. Truly the field is not a tempting one for colonists. As for commerce, 
there is just as little inducement as there is for colonization. During the 
last ten years many foreign merchants have left the country, and in reply 
to inquiries from would be commercial immigrants, most of the embassies, I 
_ frankly recommend people not to go out either to Lima or to other 

owns. 





I think it demonstrable, that a person would profitably exchange one 
hundred and sixty acres of farming land east of the one-hundredth parallel 
for ten acres, with a water right, in Southern California. That the majority 
of the inhabitants of Southern California will become rich by the culture of 
the orange and the vine is an illusion; but it is not an illusion that twenty 
times its present population can live there in comfort, in what might be 
called luxury elsewhere, by the cultivation of the soil, all far removed from 
poverty and much above the condition of the majority of the inhabitants of 
the foreign wine and fruit producing countries.—Chas. Dudley Warner. 





Walt Whitman is putting the later touches to a volume called “ Good- 
Bye my Fancy,” containing his old age songlets, and intended as a “second 
annex and completion ” to “ Leaves of Grass.” The publication will contain 
his prose essays and shorter bits and speeches of the last two years ; also, in 
an appendix (partly to fill out, as the book is a small one) translations from 
the French of Gabriel Sarrazin’s Paris review of “ Leaves of Grass,” besides 
another from the Dresden (German) address by Rolleston, and also Col. In- 
gersoll’s late lecture in Philadelphia. Walt Whitman is now well along in 
his seventy-second year, quite completely paralyzed in body (a legacy from 
the Secession war), but with normal mentality and good right-arm power. 
He yet lives in his cottage, with housekeeper and nurse, in Mickle street, 
Camden, New Jersey, retains buoyant spirits, sells his own books to pur- 
chasers, and gets outdoors in good weather, propelled down to the Delaware 
river shores in a wheel chair. Mr. Whitman is to furnish a brief prefatory 
note to a volume containing “ The Brazen Android,” an unpublished tale by 
the late Wm. D. O'Connor of Washington, together with “The Carpenter ” 
and other stories, some of them still in manuscript.— The Critic. 





Why Run any Risk with your Cough or Cold, Hoarseness, or any indeed 
Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thorough, and so 
easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? Ifyou have con- 
tracted a severe Cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and 
inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by promptly 
resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection of the 
Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in ‘affording relief from 
obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. : 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


FINANCIAL AND TRUST COS. 





T#e INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a general Banking business. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Letters of Credit. 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange. 
Board of Directors: 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jz., TT. WISTAR BROWN, 
HENRY C. GIBSON. MORTON McMICHAEL, 


WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000.000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., President. 
HENRY C GIBSON, Vice-President. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Treasurer and Secretary. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
185 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a A go Banking Busiress ; Negotiates 
State. Munici Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and ac 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
—_— Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
rates. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett 
Isaac R. Childs 

Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James gree 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT ean on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and ise wered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR. ADMINISTRA ATOR. TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER. 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful 
capital and lus fund furnish ample securi 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND IN TMEN' S ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 


Coeene 
e incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 











rforinance of which its 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Se _— Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Offi 


DIRECTORS: 


S8am’l R. Shipley, Israel Morris, 

istar Brown, as. Hartshorne, 
Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere 
Henry 7, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge 
William Lo: . James V. Watson, 


Asa 8, Wing. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . ,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAIMS, . . ate 631,500.23 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, i ay 415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1, 1889, 29.500,016.91 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

CHAS. P. PEROT, 

JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham, 


Effingham B. Morris, 
H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William 1 Wk 
Peete W. Richards, 


Joh 
William H. pa 


George Tucker Bispham, 

William H. Gaw, 

Samuel B. Brown, 

Francis I. Gowen, 

—— H. McFadden, 
Henry Tatnall, 

Charles F. Berwind. 


THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RECORD 


Contains what cannot be found 
anywhere else—a complete re- 
cord of the reform movement 
with valuable essays on the 
subject. Published monthly by 
the Boston and Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League. 








30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 














SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company - ns 





MARBLE FIRE. PROOF BUILDING, 
325-331 CHXSCTNUT STREET 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL. $2,000.000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ever Le - 
tion, including BONDS aud STOCKS. PLA JE EW. 
ELERY, DEEDS, ete , taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices vary ing from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and de sks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a 
moderate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CULES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS. 

ALL TRUS FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000. primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. wWiLLS RECEIPTED FOR and 
safely kept without charge. 





JOHN B. GEST, President. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Treasurer. 
RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT, Jr., Secretary. 
G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 
ROBERT M. SCOTT, Assistant Treasurer. 
H. H. PIGOTI, Assistant Secretary. 
JOSEPH P. RICHARDSON, Auditor. 


DIRECTORS : 


John B. Gest, Thomas Drake. 
Edward W. Clark, Thomas McKean, 
George F. Tyler, C. A. Griscom, 


Henry C. Gibson, 
William H. Meriick, 
Edward T. Steel, 


John C. Bullitt, 
Robert Patterson, 
George Philler. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR. ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
— Creare Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor 
ney 

BXECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under le el 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

CULLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 

= Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

ock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





RICHARD Y. COOK, President. 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 


ohn Pies, ss 

ickinson nt 

Aaron Fries, — 

Charles A. Sparks, 

Clayton French, Joseph Moure, Jr., 

W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y, Cook, 
George - Earle, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
Thomas MacKe lar, 
J. J. Stadiger. 
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MERCHANT TAILOR. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











| THE | 


“PROPER” | 
TOP COATS) 


FULL BACk—STRAP SEAMS. 


SUPER 
| ENGLISH MELTONS 
AND 
DEVON KERSEYS 
BLACKS, BLUES, 
BROWNS, DRABS, 
ALL SIZES 
$25.00. $30.00. $35.00. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite the Mint.) 
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SEFKD WAREHOUSE. 





Illustrative and Descriptive Cata- 


logue just issued. 


Mailed free to all applicants. In presenting this 
catalogue to cur friends we can assure them that our 
stock of bulbs wiil compare favorably in quality and 
price with any o.hers sold in this country. We do 
not deal in 

SECOND QUALITY OR AUCTION BULBS. 
All are first quality, as will be attested by those who 
have given them a trial. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, 
Branch Store Delaware = py // ADELPHIA. 





108 HILLBORN & ¢, 


IMPORTERS OF 








CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 





Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, ete., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKE1 STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 








One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-~:DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low. as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 














WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Special Inducements. 


New subscriptions to the AMERICAN LAW 
REGISTER and THE CURRENT COMMENT 
will be received (cash with the order) until Decem- 
ber 15, 1890, at the following rates: both maga- 
zines from date of subscription to December 31, 
1891 for five dollars, or THE CURRENT COM- 
MENT only, one dollar. THE AMERICAN 
—. REGISTER for 1890, in numbers, three 

ollars. 


The American Law Register 





is the oldest law journal in the country and is a 
standard authority in all courts. It is issued 
monthly, each number containing a leading arti- 
cle, one or more important cases, with full and 
readable monographs appended upon one of the 
important points decided, and a series of abstracts 
of recent decisions. During 1890 the Bible in the 
Schools (with the Wisconsin decision in full), the 
Original Package law (with the case in the U.S. 
Supreme *Court in full), the right of Federal 
Courts to punish offenders against the ballot box, 
the Legal Holiday law as distinguished from 
Sunday law, the Behring Sea difficulty, and other 
questions have been fully treated from a lawyer’s 
standpoint, but so lucidly that any intelligent 
person can obtain an accurate view of the law. 
No other law journal attempts this treatment of 
legal questions. 

During the remainder of 1890 and 1891 arti- 
cles will appear on the Elections bill, the Bank- 
rupt bill, the recognition of the Deity in the var- 
ious Constitutions, the office of U. S. Marshals 
and supervisors of elections, and other current 
and important topics not so promptly and thor- 
oughly treated elsewhere. 


The Current Comment 





presents the every-day side of law in such arti- 
cles as are suited to reading rather than techni- 
cal use in court. Each month a fine portrait of 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States with a sketch of his life, a series of 
political and legal studies, articles on current le- 
gal matters, and a miscellany of recent curious 
things, make up the number. 

Sample copy of THE REGISTER fifty cents; 
of THE CURRENT COMMENT ten cents. 


THE D B. CANFIELD CO., Limited, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Drexel Building, 








The Manuscript Market. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their 

MMS. to the best advantage in given by 
THE WkITEKS’ LITERARY BUBEAU 

(established in 1887), which is prepared to undertake 
ever kind of work required between atithor and pub- 
lisher. Honest advice and frank criticism of MMS3. 
by competent readers given when desired; MMS. 
type-written, revised, aud sold on commission. Be- 
fore sending MMS. write tor circular giving terms and 
send ten cents for a sample copy of THE WRITER, the 
only magazine in the world devoted — ain - 
ing the practical details of literary work. Address, 
THE WRITER'S LITERARY BUREAU, P. O. Box 1905 
Boston, Mass. Mention THE AMERICAN, 








MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER- 
LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK SUPPLIES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWIRCH Co. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, Pa. 

















